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CHAP.   I. 

Face  of  the  country.  Climate.  Govern- 
ment, cuftoms,  virtues,  and  vices, 
of  the  Indians. 

THE  unbounded  fpace  that  opened  it- 
felf  to  the  view  of  the  firft  fettlers, 
difcovered  only  dark,  thick,  and  deep 
forefts,  whofe  height  alone  was  aproof  of  their 
VOL.  II.  B  ami- 
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antiquity.  Numberlefs  large  rivers  came 
down  from  a  confiderable  diftance  to  water 
thefe  i'mmenfe  regions.  The  intervals  be- 
tween them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of 
thefe  meafured  from  two  to  five  hundred 
leagues  round.  Thefe  fort  of  inland  feas 
communicated  with  each  other;  and  their 
waters,  after  forming  the  great  river  St 
Lawrence,  confiderably  increafed  the'  bed  of 
the  ocean.  Every  thing  in  this  rude  part  of 
the  n-ew  world  appeared  grand  and  fublime. 
Nature  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy  and 
majefty  as  commanded  veneration  ;  and  a 
thoufand  wild  graces,  far  fuperior  to  the  ar- 
tificial beauties  of  our  climates.  Here  the 
imagination  of  a  painter  or  a  poet  would 
have  been  raifed,  animated,  and  filled  with 
thofe  i'de'as  which  leave  a  lading  rmpreffion 
on  the  niin'i.  All  thefe  countries  exhaled 
an  air  fit  to  prolong  life.  This  temperature, 
\vhich  from  the  pofition  of  the  climate  mud 
have  been  extremely  pleafant,  loft  nothing 
of  its  wholefomenefs  by  the  fingular  feverity 
of  a  long  and  rntenfe  winter.  Thofe  who 
impute  this  fingularity  merely  to  the  woods, 
fprings,  and  mountains,  with  which  this 
country  abounds,  have  not  taken  every  thing 
into  confideration.  Others  add  to  thefe  cau- 
fes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of  the  land,  a 
pure  aerial  atmofphere  ^feldom  loaded  with 
vapours,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds 

which 
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^  hich  blow  from  north  to  fouth  over  fro- 
zen feas. 

Yet  the  inhabitants  of  this  (harp  climate 
were  but  thinly  clad.  A  cloak  of  buffalo  or 
beaver  fkin,  bound  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
and  ftockings  made  of  roe-buck  fkin,  was 
the  whole  of  their  drefs  before  their  inter- 
courfe  with  us.  What  they  have  added 
fince  gives  great  offence  to  their  old  men, 
who  are  ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of 
their  manners* 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of 
husbandry  :  they  only  cultivated  maize  ;  and 
that  they  left  entirely  to  the  management  of 
the  wonien,  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of 
independent  men.  Their  bittereft  impreca- 
tion againft  an  enemy  was,  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  till  the  ground.  Sometimes  they 
would  condefcend  to  go  a-fifliing  ;  but  the 
employment  of  their  life  and  their  glory  was 
hunting.  For  this  purpofe  the  whole  nation 
went  out  as  they  did  to  war  5  every  family, 
every  hut,  marched  in  fearch  of  fuftenance. 
They  prepared  for  the  expedition  by  feverc 
fading,  and  never  ftirred  out  till  they  had 
implored  the  afliftance  of  their  god;  they 
did  not  pray  for  ftrength  to  kill  the  beads, 
but  that  they  might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  them.  No  perfons  (laid  at  home, 
except  infirm  and  old  men  ;  all  the  reft  fallied 
forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game,  and  the 
B  2  women 
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women  to  dry  and  bring  it  home.  They 
imagined  that  the  winter  was  the  fined  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  :  the  bear,  the  roe -buck,  the 
flag,  and  the  elk,  could  not  then  run  with 
any  degree  of  fwiftnefs  through  fnow  that 
was  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the  ground. 
The  favages,  who  were  ilopt  neither  by  the 
bufhes,  the  torrents,  the  ponds,  nor  the  ri- 
vers, and  who  could  out-run  mod  of  the 
fwifter  animals,  were  feldom  unfuccefsful 
in  the  chace.  When  they  failed  in  their 
fporr,  they  lived  upon  acorns  ;  and  for  want 
of  thefe,  they  fed  upon  the  fap  or  inner  fkin 
that  grows  between  the  wood  and  the  bark 
of  the  afpen-tree  and  the  birch. 

In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  par- 
ties, they  made  or  mended  their  bows  and 
arrows,  the  rackets  for  running  upon  the 
fnow,  and  the  canoes  for  crofling  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  Thefe  travelling  implements, 
and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  all  the  arts 
of  thefe  wandering  nations.  Thofe  among 
them  who  were  collected  in  towns,  added  to 
thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  fedentary 
way  of  life,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts, 
and  fecuring  them  from  being  attacked. 
The  favages  then  gave  themfelves  up  to  a 
total  inaction,  in  the  moil  profound  fecurity. 
This  people,  content  with  their  lot,  and  fa- 
tisfied  with  what  nature  afforded  them,  were 
unacquainted  with  that  reftlefsnefs  which 

arifes 
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arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs, 
that  loathing  of  ourfelves  and  every  thing 
about  us,  that  neceffity  of  flying  from  foli- 
tude,  and  eafing  ourfelves  of  the  burden  of 
life  by  throwing  it  upon  others. 

Their  ftature  in  general  was  beautifully 
proportioned  ;  but  they  had  more  agility  than 
ftrcngtb,  and  were  better  calculated  for 
fwiftnefs  than  hard  labour.  Their  features 
were  regular,  with  that  fierce  countenance 
which  they  contracted  in  war  and  hunting. 
Their  complexion  was  copper-colour;  and 
they  had  it  from  nature,  which  tans  all 
men  who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  open 
air.  This  complexion  was  rendered  ilili 
more  difagreeable  by  the  abfurd  cuilom  that 
all  favages  have  of  painting  their  bodies  and 
faces,  either  to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a  di- 
flance,  or  to  make  themfelves  more  agreeable 
to  their  miftrefles,  or  more  formidable  in  war. 
Befides  this  varnifh,  they  rubbed  themfelves 
with  the  fat  of  quadrupeds,  or  the  oil  of  fifh, 
which  prevented  the  intolerable  (lings  of 
gnats  and  infects  that  fwarm  in  unculti- 
vated countries.  Thefe  ointments  were 
preprepared  and  mixed  up  with  certain  red 
juices  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  a  deadly 
poifon  to  the  mofchettoes.  To  thefe  feveral 
methods  of  anointing  themfelves,  which  pe- 
netrate and  difcolour  the  (kin,  may  be  added 
the  fumigations  they  made  in  their  huts  to 
B  3  Jceep 
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keep  ofFthofe  infects,  and  the  fmoke  of  the 
fires  they  kept  all  winter  to  warm  themfelves 
and  to  dry  their  meat.  This  was  fufficient 
to  make  them  appear  frightful  to  our  people, 
though  they  undoubtedly  imagined  that  it 
added  to  their  beauty.  Their  fight,  fmell, 
and  hearing,  and  all  their  fenfes,  were  re- 
markably quick,  and  gave  them  early  notice 
of  their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  were 
few,  but  their  ficknefies  were  ftill  fewer. 
They  hardly  knew  of  any  but  what  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  too  violent  exercife,  or  eating  too 
much  after  long  abftinence. 

Their  population  was  but  moderate  ;  and 
poflibly  this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them. 
Polimed  nations  mud  wifh  for  an  increafe  of 
population ;  becaufe,  as  they  are  governed  by 
ambitious  rulers,  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they 
are  under  a  necefiity  of  fighting,  either  to 
invade  or  repulfe  their  neighbours  ;  and  be- 
caufe they  never  have  a  fufficient  extent  of 
territory  to  fatisfy  their  enterprizing  and  ex- 
penfive  way  of  living.  But  unconnected  na- 
tions, who  are  always  wandering,  and  guard- 
ed by  the  deferts  which  divide  them;  who 
can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and  whofe 
poverty  preferves  them  from  committing  or 
ifufFering  any  injuftice;  fuch  favage  nations 
had  no  occafion  to  multiply.  If  they  are  but 
able  to  refift  the  wild  beads,  occafionally  to 

drive 
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drive  away  an  infignificant  enemy,  and  mu- 
tually to  afiift  each  other,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired. If  they  were  more  populous.,  they 
would  the  fooner  have  exhaufted  the  coun- 
tries they  inhabit,  and  be  forced  to  remove  in 
fearch  of  others;  the  only,  or  at  leall  the 
greateft,  misfortune  attending  their  precari- 
ous way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflections,  which, 
poflibly,  did  not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  fa- 
vages  of  Canada,  the  nature  of  things  was 
alone  fufficient  to  check  their  increafe.  Tho' 
they  lived  in  a  country  abounding  in  game 
and  fifh,  yet  in  fome  feafons,  and  fometimes 
for  whole  years,  this  Tingle  refource  failed 
them:  and  famine  then  made  a  dreadful  havock 
among  people  who  were  at  too  great  a  diftance 
to  afliit  each  other.  Their  wars  er  tranftent 
hoftilities,  the  refu-lt  of  aid  animofities,  were 
very  deilr.ucSUve.  Men  conftantly  accuftomed 
to  bunt  their  prey,  to  tear  in  pi-eces  the  ani- 
mal they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the  cries  of 
death,  and  fee  the  fliedding  of  blood,  mull 
have  been  dill  more  unmerciful  in  war,  if 
pofiible,  than  our  own  people.  In  a  word, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  faid  in  fa- 
vour of  inuring  children  to  hardfhips,  and 
which  mifled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  failors 
children  ihould  drink  any  thing  but  fea  wa- 
ter 5  an  experiment  which  proved  fatal  to  all 
B  4  who 
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who  tried  it ;  it  is  certain,  that  a  great  many 
young  favages  perifhed  thro'  hunger,  thirfl, 
cold,  and  fatigue.  Even  thofe  whofe  confti- 
tution  was  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the  ufual 
exercifes  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim  over  the 
broadeft  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred  leagues  on 
a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  without 
fleep,  to  fubfift  a  confiderable  time  without 
any  food  ;  fuch  men  muft  have  been  ex- 
haufted,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofes 
of  generation.  Few  lived  fo  long  as  our 
people,  who  lead  a  more  uniform  and  quiet 
life. 

The  aufterity  of  a  Spartan  education,  the 
cuftom  of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and 
coarfe  food,  has  been  productive  of  danger- 
ous miftakes.  Philofophers,  defirous  of  alle- 
viating the  miferies  incident  to  mankind, 
have  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  wretched 
who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  hardfhips, 
by  perfuading  them  that  it  was  the  mod 
whoJefome  and  the  beft.  The  rich  have  ea- 
gerly adopted  a  fyftem,  which  hardened  their 
hearts  againft  the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  and 
excufed  them  from  the  duties  of  humanity 
nnd  companion.  But  it  is  a  miftake  to  ima- 
gine that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more 
laborious  arts  of  fociety,  mould  live  as  long 
as  thofe  who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil. 
Moderate  labour  ftrengthens  the  humaa 
frame,  exceffive  labour  impairs  it.  A  pea- 
fan  t 
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fant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty;  whilft  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns,  who  live  in  affluence  and 
with  fome  degree  of  moderation,  frequently 
attain  to  fourfcore  and  upwards.  Even  men 
of  letters,  whofe  employments  are  by  no 
means  conducive  to  health,  afford  many  in- 
(lances  of  longevity.  Let  not  our  modern 
produ&ions  propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel 
error,  and  encourage  the  rich  to  difregard 
the  groans  of  the  poor,  and  transfer  all  their 
fenfibility  from  their  vaflals  to  their  dogs  and 
horfes. 

Three  original  languages  were  fpoken  in 
Canada;  the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the 
Huron.  They  were  confidered  as  primitive 
languages,  becaufe  each  of  them  contained 
many  of  thofe  imitative  words,  which  con- 
vey an  idea  of  things  by  the  found.  The 
diale£ls  derived  from  them  were  nearly  as 
many  as  their  towns.  No  abftrufe  terms 
were  found  in  thofe  languages,  becaufe  the 
infant  mind  of  the  favages  feldom  goes  be- 
yond the  prefent  object  and  the  prefent  time; 
and  as  they  have  but  few  ideas,  they  feldom 
need  to  reprefent  feveral  under  one  and  the 
fame  fign.  Befides,  the  language  of  thefe 
people,  generally  arifing  from  a  quick,  (ingle, 
and  ftrong  fenfation,  excited  by  the  great 
fcenes  of  nature,  contracted  a  lively  and 
poetical  caft  in  their  ftrong  and  active  ima- 
gination. The  aftonimment  and  admiration 

which 
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•which  their  very  ignorance  excited,  gave 
them  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  exaggeration. 
Their  foul  exprefled  what  their  eyes  faw; 
their  language  painted,  as  it  were,  natural 
objects  in  ftrong  colouring,  and  their  dif- 
.courfes  were  quite  piclurefque.  For  want 
of  terms  agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  com- 
pound ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative 
expreffions.  What  was  ftitl  wanting  in 
fpeech,  they  fupplied  by  their  geftures,  their 
attitudes,  their  bodily  motions,  and  the  mo- 
dulations of  the  voice.  The  boldeft  meta- 
phors were  more  familiar  to  them  in  com- 
mon converfation,  than  they  are  even  in  e- 
pic  poetry  in  the  European  languages.  Their 
fpeeches  in  public  afiemblies,  efpecially, 
were  full  of  images,  energy,  and  pathos. 
No  Greek  or  Roman  orator  ever  fpoke,  per- 
haps, with  more  flrength  and  fublimity  than 
.one  of  their  chiefs.  Our  people  wanted  to 
perfuade  them  to  remove  at  a  diftance  from 
their  native  foil.  We  luere  born,  faid  he,  on 
this  ground^  our  fathers  lie  buried  in  it.  Shall 
iue  fay  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  ^drife,  and 
come  with  us  into  a  foreign  land  ? 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  fuch  na- 
tions could  not  be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as 
thofe  of  South  America.  They  mewed  that 
they  had  that  activity  and  energy  which  are 
.always  found  in  the  northern  nations,  un- 
lefs,  like  the  Laplanders,  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  fpecies  from  ourfelves.  They  had  but 
juft  attained  to  that  degree  of  knowledge 
and  civilization,  to  which  inftincl:  alone  may 
lead  men  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  ;  and  it 
is  among  fuch  people  that  a  philofopher  may 
fludy  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  na- 
tions, whofe  form  of  government  was  near- 
ly fimilar.  Some  had  hereditary  chiefs;  o- 
thers  elected  them;  thegreater  part  were  only 
directed  by  their  old  men.  They  were  mere 
affbciations,  formed  by  chance,  and  always 
free;  united,  indeed,  but  bound  by  no  tie. 
The  will  of  individuals  was  not  even  over- 
ruled by  the  general  one.  All  decifions  were 
confidered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which 
was  not  binding,  or  enforced  by  any  penal- 
ty. If,  in  one  of  thefe  fingular  republics,  a 
man  was  condemned  to  death,  it  was  rather 
a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy,  than 
an  act:  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjecT:. 
Inftead  of  coercive  power ;  good  manners, 
example,  education,  a  refpecSl  for  old  men, 
and  parental  affedion,  maintained  peace  in 
thofe  focieties,  that  had  neither  laws  nor 
property.  Reafcn,  which  had  not  been 
mifled  by  prejudice  or  corrupted  by  paflion, 
as  it  is  with  us,  ferved  them  inflead  of  mo- 
ral precepts  and  regulations  of  police.  Har- 
mony and  fecurity  were  maintained  without 
the  interpofition  of  government.  Authority 

never 
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never  incroacbed  upon  that  powerful  inftincl: 
of  nature,  the  love  of  independence,  which 
enlightened  by  reafon  produces  in  us  the  love 
of  equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  fava- 
£es  have  for  each  other.  They  lavifli  their 
cxpreflions  of  efteem,  and  expe6l  the  fame 
in  return.  They  are  obliging,  but  referved; 
they  weigh  their  words,  and  liiten  with  great 
attention.  Their  gravity,  which  looks  like 
a  kind  of  melancholy,  is  particularly  obfer- 
vable  in  their  national  afTemblies.  Everyone 
fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to  his  age,  his 
experience,  and  his  fervices.  No  one  is  ever 
interrupted,  either  by  indecent  reflections  or 
ill-timed  applaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are 
managed  with  fuch  difintereftednefs  as  is 
unknown  in  our  governments,  where  the 
welfare  of  the  ftate  is  hardly  ever  promoted 
but-  from  felfifn  views  or  party  fpirit.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  one  of  thefe  fa- 
Tage  orators,  when  his  fpeech  has  met  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  telling  thofe  who  agreed 
to  his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more  de- 
ferving  of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpecl;  amongft  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fame  place  prevails  between  the 
Several  nations,  when  they  are  not  in  actual 
war.  The  deputies  are  received  and  treated 
with  that  friendfhip  which  is  due  to  men 
who  corne  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance. 

Wan- 
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Wandering  nations,  who  have  not  the  lean: 
notion  of  a  domain,  never  negotiate  for  a 
project  of  conqueft,  or  for  any  interefts  rela- 
tive to  dominion.  Even  thofe  who  have^a 
fettled  home,  never  quarrel  with  ethers  for 
coming  to  live  in  their  diftricl:,  provided 
they  do  not  molcft  them.  The  earth,  fay 
they,  is  made  for  all  men;  no  one  mull: 
poflefs  the  fhare  of  two.  All  the  politics, 
therefore,  of  the  favages  confift  in  forming 
leagues  againft  an  enemy  who  is  too  nume- 
rous or  too  ftrong,  and  in  fufpending  hcfti- 
lities  that  become  too  deflructive.  When 
they  are  agreed  upon  a  truce  or  league  of  a- 
rnity,  it  is  ratified  by  mutually  exchanging 
a  belt  or  firing  of  beads,  which  are  a  kind  of 
fnail-mells.  The  white  ones  are  very  com- 
mon ;  but  the  purple  ones,  which  are  fcar- 
cer,  and  the  black,  which  are  ftill  more  fo3 
are  much  eflcemed.  They  work  them  into 
a  cylindrical  form,  bore  them,  and  then  make 
them  up  into  branches  or  necklaces.  The 
branches  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  beads 
are  ftrung  upon  them  in  ftraight  rows.  The 
necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on  which  the 
beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tacked 
down  with  little  flips  of  leather.  The  mea- 
fure,  weight,  and  colour  of  the  (hells,  de- 
termine the  importance  of  the  bufinefs. 
They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  records,  and  as  an- 
nals. They  are  the  bond  of  union  between 

nations 
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nations  and  individuals.  They  are  the  facred 
and  inviolable  pledge  which  gives  a  fanftion 
to  words,  to  promifes,  and  to  treaties.  The 
chiefs  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  re- 
cords. They  know  their  meaning;  they  in- 
terpret them  ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  figns, 
they  tranfmit  the  hiftory  of  the  country  to 
their  young  people. 

As  the  favages  poflefs  no  riches,  they  are 
of  a  benevolent  turn.  A  (Inking  inftance  of 
this  appears  in  the  care  they  take  of  their  or- 
phans, widows,  and  infirm  people.  They 
liberally  (hare  their  fcanty  provifion-  with 
thofe  whofe  crops  have  failed,  or  who  have 
been  unfuccefsful  in  hunting  or  fifhing; 
Their  tables  and  their  huts  are  open  night 
and  day  td  ftrangers  and  travellers.  This  ge- 
nerous hofpitality,  which  makes  the  advan- 
tages of  a  private  man  a  public  blefiing,  is 
chiefly  conipicuous  in  their  entertainments^ 
A  favage  claims  refpeft,  not  fo  much  from 
what  he  poflefles  as  from  what  he  gives  away. 
Accordingly  the  whole  provifion  of  a  fix 
months  chafe  is  often  expended  in  one  day^ 
and  he  who  treats  enjoys  more  pleafure  than 
his  guefts. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed 
the  manners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned 
benevolence  amongft  their  virtues.  But  this 
maybe  owing  to  prejudice,  which  has  made 
them  confound  antipathy  and  refentment 

with 
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natural  temper.  Thefe  people  neither 
love  nor  efteem  the  Europeans,  nor  are  they 
very  kind  to  them.  The  inequality  of  con- 
ditions, which  we  think  fo  necefTary  for  the 
well-being  of  fociety,  is  in  their  opinion  the 
greateft  folly.  They  are  (hocked  to  fee,  that, 
amongft  us,  one  man  has  more  property  than 
fevoral  others  put  together;  and  that  thisfirifc 
mjuftice  is  productive  of  a  fecond,  which  is, 
that  the  man  who  has  moft  riches  is  on  that 
account  the  moft  refpe£ted.  But  what  ap- 
pears to  them  a  rneannefs  below  that  of  the 
brute  creation  is,  that  men  who  are  equal  by 
nature  fhould  iloop  to  depend  upon  the  will 
or  the  caprice  of  another.  The  refpe6r,  we 
{how  to  titles,  dignities,  and  efpecially  to 
hereditary  nobility,  they  call  an  infult,  an 
injury  to  human  nature.  Whoever  knows 
how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy,  to 
build  a  hut,  to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a  hun- 
dred leagues  in  the  woods,  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  wind  and  fun,  or  any  provi- 
fion  but  a  bow  and  arrows  •,  he  is  a  man, 
and  what  more  can  be  expected  of  him? 
That  reftlefs  difpofition  which  prompts  us 
to  crofs  fo  rnauy  feas,  to  feek  a  fortune 
that  flies  before  us,  appears  to  them  rather 
the  errecl  of  poverty  than  of  induftry.  They 
l:iugh  at  our  arcs,  our  manners,  and  all  thoie 
cuftoms  which  infpire  us  with  vanity  in  pro- 
portion as  they  remove  us  from  the  (bite  of 
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nature.  Their  franknefs  and  honefty  is 
rouzed  to  indignation  at  the  tricks  and  cun- 
ning which  have  been  pra£Ufed  in  our  dealings 
with  them.  A  multitude  of  other  motives, 
ibme  founded  on  prejudice,  but  moft  on  rea- 
fon,  have  rendered  the  Europeans  odious  to 
the  Indians.  They  have  ufed  reprifals,  and 
are  become  harfli  and  cruel  in  their  dealings 
with  us.  That  averfion  and  contempt  they 
have  conceived  for  our  morals,  has  always 
made  them  mun  our  fociety.  We  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  to  the 
indulgences  of  our  way  of  life ;  whereas  we 
have  feen  fome  Europeans  forego  all  the  con- 
veniences of  civil  life,  go  into  the  forefts,  and 
take  up  the  bow  and  the  club  of  the  favage. 
An  innate  fpirit  of  benevolence,  however, 
ibmetimes  brings  them  back  to  us.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  a  French  veflel  was 
wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofti.  Such  of 
the  failors  as  had  efcaped,  in  this  defert  and 
favage  ifland,  the  rigour  of  thefeafon  and  the 
dangers  of  famine,  conftrufted,  from  the  re* 
mains  of  their  fhip,  a  bark,  which  in  the 
fpring  feafon  conveyed  them  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  were  obferved  in  a  languid  and 
expiring  ftate  by  a  canoe  full  of  favages. 
Brethren,  faid  the  chief  of  this  folitary  fami- 
jy,  addrefling  himfelf  affectionately  to  them, 
the  "wretched  are  entitled  to  our  pity  and  our  af- 
fijlance.  We  are  me:iy  and  the  misfortunes  in- 
1  cident 
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cident  to  the  human  race  affetl  us  as  much  in 
others  as  in  ourfehes.  Thefe  humane  expref- 
fions  were  accompanied  with  every  kind  of 
help  thefe  generous  favages  had  it  in  their 
power  to  be  (low. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
happinefs  of  the  free  Americans;  they  were 
not  paflionately  fond  of  their  wives.  Nature 
indeed  has  beftowed  on  their  women  a  good 
ihape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafmg  features,  and 
long  black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplifhments 
are  no  longer  regarded  than  whilft  they  are 
in  a  ftate  of  independence.  They  no  fooner 
fubmit  to  the  matrimonial  yoke,  but  that 
even  their  hufband,  who  is  the  only  man 
they  love,  grows  infenfible  to  thofe  charms 
they  are  fo  liberal  of  before  marriage.  In- 
deed, they  are  doomed  to  a  way  of  life  that 
is  not  favourable  to  beauty.  Their  features 
alter,  and  they  lofe  at  once  the  defire  and 
the  power  of  pleafmg.  They  are  laborious, 
indefatigable,  and  active.  They  dig  the 
ground,  fow,  and  reap;  whilit  their  huf- 
bands,  who  difdain  to  (loop  to  the  drudge- 
ries of  hufbandry,  amufe  themfelves  with 
hunting,  fifhing,  (hooting  with  a  bow,  and 
exercifing  the  dominion  of  man  over  the 
earth. 

Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurality  of 
wives ;  and  even  thofe  that  tlo  not  praclife 
polygamy,  admit  of  divorce.  The  very  idea 

VOL.  II.  C  of 
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of  an  irtdiflbluble  tie  never  once  entered  the 
thoughts  of  thefe  people  who  are  free  till 
death.  When  thofe  who  are  married  difa- 
gree,  they  part  by  confent,  and  divide  their 
children  between  them.  Nothing  appears 
to  them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and  rea- 
Ibn  than  the  contrary  fyftem  which  prevails 
among  Chriftians.  The  great  fpirit,  fay  they, 
bath  created  us  all  to  he  happy  ;  and  we  Jbould 
offend  hint)  ivere  we  to  live  in  a  perpetual Jlate 
of  conftraint  and  uneafinefs.  This  fyftem  a- 
grees  with  what  one  of  the  Miamis  laid  to 
one  of  our  miflionaries  :  My  wife  and  I  were 
continually  at  variance.  My  neighbour  difa- 
greed  equally  with  his.  We  have  changed 
wives,  and  are  all  Jatisfied. 

It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  the  favages 
are  not  much  addi&ed  to  the  pleafures  of 
love.  But  if  they  are  not  fo  fond  of  women 
as  civilized  people  are,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  for 
want  of  powers  or  inclination  to  population. 
But  the  firft  wants  of  nature  may,  perhaps, 
check  in  them  the  claims  of  the  fecond.  Their 
ftrength  is  almoft  all  exhaufted  in  procuring 
their  food.  Hunting  and  other  expeditions 
leave  them  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
leifure  of  attending  to  population.  No  wan- 
dering nation  can  ever  be  populous.  What 
mufl  become  of  women  obliged  to  follow 
their  hufbands  to  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
leagues,  with  children  at  their  breaft  or  in 

their 
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their  arms  ?  What  would  become  of  the  chil- 
dren themfelves  if  deprived  of  the  milk  that 
muft  neceflarily  dry  up  in  the  courfe  of  the 
journey?  Hunting,  then,  prevents  the  increafe 
of  mankind,  and  even  deftroys  it.    A  favage 
warrior  rcfifts  the  feducing  arts  of  young  wo- 
men who  ftrive  to  allure  him.  When  nature 
compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  firft  ad- 
vances, and  to  purfue  the  men  that  fly  them, 
thofe  who  are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ar- 
dour, than  with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield 
to  the  temptation.     But  the  true  warriors 
who  have  been  early  taught  that  an  inter- 
courfe  with  women  enervates  ftrength  and 
courage,  do  not  give  way.     Canada,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  defart  from  natural  defects,  but 
from  the  track  of  life  which  its  inhabitants 
purfue.     Though  they  are  as  fit  for  procrea- 
tion as  our  northern  people,  all  their  ftrength 
is  employed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hun- 
ger does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  the  foft- 
er  paflions.     If  the  people  of  the  fouth  facri- 
fice  every  thing  to  this  defire,  it  is  becaufe 
the  firft  is  eafily  fatisfied.  In  a  country  where 
nature  is  very  prolificj  and  man  confumes 
but  little,  the  overplus  of  his  ftrength  is  turn- 
ed wholly  to  population,  which  is  likewife 
iidifted  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.     In 
•i   climate  where  men  confume  more  than 
nature  affords  them  with  eafe,  the  time  and 
Hie  faculties  of  the  human  fpecies  are  ex- 
C  2  haufted 
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haufted  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to 
population. 

But  a  further  proof  that  the  favages  are 
not  lefs  inclined  to  women  than  we  are,  is, 
that  they  are  much  fonder  of  their  children. 
Their  mothers  fuckle  them  till  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old,  and  fometimes  to  fix  or  fe- 
ven.     From  their  earlieft  infancy,  their  pa- 
rents refpecl:  their  natural  independence,  and 
never  beat  or  chide  them,  becaufe  they  will 
not  check  that  free  and  martial  fpirit  which 
is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal  cha- 
racter.    They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of 
ftrong  arguments  to  perfuade  them,  becaufe 
this  would  be  in  fome  meafure  a  reftraint  laid 
upon  their  free  will.    As  they  are  taught  no- 
thing but  what  they  want  to  know,  they  are 
the  happieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die, 
the  parents  lament  them  with  deep  regret. 
The  father  and  mother  will  fometimes  go  fix 
months  after,  and  weep  over  the  grave  of 
their  child,  and  the  mother  will  fprinkle  it 
with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendfhip  amongft  the  favages 
are  almod  as  ftrong  as  thofe  of  nature,  and 
more  lading.  Thefe  are  never  broken  by  that 
variety  of  clafliing  interefts,  which,  inourfo- 
cieties,  weaken  even  the  tendered  and  mod 
facred  connections.  There  the  heart  of  one 
man  chufes  another,  in  which  he  depofites  his 
inmoft  thoughts,  his  fentiments,  his  projects, 

his 
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his  forrows,  and  his  joys.  Every  thing  be- 
comes common  between  two  friends.  Their 
union  is  for  life :  they  fight  fide  by  fide  ;  and 
if  one  falls,  the  other  conftantly  dies  upon 
his  friend's  body.  If  they  are  feparated  in 
fome  imminent  danger,  each  calls  upon  the 
name  of  his  friend ;  each  invokes  his  fpirit, 
this  is  his  tutelar  deity. 

The  favages  fhew  a  degree  of  penetration 
and  fagacity,  which  aftonifhes  every  one  who 
has  not  obferved  how  much  our  arts  and  me- 
thods of  life  contribute  to  render  our  minds 
flow  and  inactive  5  becaufe  we  are  feldom  put 
to  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  have  only  to 
learn  what  is  already  difcovered.  If  they 
have  brought  nothing  to  perfection  any  more 
than  the  moft  fagacious  animals,  it  is,  pro- 
bably, becaufe  thefe  people,  having  no  ideas 
but  fuch  as  relate  to  the  prefent  wants,  the 
equality  that  fubfifts  between  them  lays  e- 
very  individual  under  a  neceflity  of  thinking 
for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending  his  whole  life  in 
acquiring  this  occafional  learning  :  hence  it 
may  be  reafonably  inferred,  that  the  fum  to- 
tal of  ideas  in  a  fociety  of  favages  is.no  more 
than  the  fum  of  ideas  of  each  individual. 

Inftead  of  abftrufe  meditations,  the  favages 
delight  in  fongs.  They  are  faid  to  have  no 
variety  in  their  finging ;  but  we  are  uncertain 
whether  thofe  that  have  heard  them  had  an 
ear  properly  adapted  to  their  mufic.  When 
€  we 
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we  firft  hear  a  foreign  language,  the  words 
feem  all  the  fame,  we  think  it  is  all  pronoun- 
ced with  the  fame  tone,  without  any  modu- 
lation or  profody.  It  is  only  by  continued 
habit  that  we  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  words 
and  fyllables,  and  to  perceive  that  fome  are 
dull  and  others  (harp,  fome  long  and  others 
fliort.  The  fame  may  be  equally  true  with 
regard  to  the  melody  of  a  people,  whofe  fong 
muft  bear  fome  analogy  to  their  fpeech, 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  image  of 
war,  and  they  ufually  dance  completely  arm~ 
ed.  They  are  fo  exacl:,  quick,  and  dreadful, 
that  an  European,  when  firft  he  fees  them, 
cannot  help  being  ftruck  with  horror.  He 
imagines  that  the  ground  will  in  a  moment 
be  covered  with  blood  and  fcattered  limbs, 
and  that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpectators 
will  remain.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  amongft 
favage  nations,  dancing  ihould  be  an  imita- 
tive art;  and  that  it  ihould  have  loft  that  cha- 
ra£r.eriftic  in  civilized  countries,  where  it 
feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  fteps  without 
meaning.  But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  lan- 
guages, they  grow  abftracled  like  the  ideas 
they  are  intended  to  reprefent.  The  figns  of 
them  are  more  allegorical,  as  the  minds  of 
the  people  become  more  refined.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  a  fingle  word,  in  a  learned  lan- 
guage, exprefles  feveral  ideas;  fo,  in  an  alle- 
gorical 
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gorical  dance,  a  (ingle  ftep,  a  -tingle  attitude 
is  fufEcient  to  excite  a  variety  of  fenfations. 
It  is  .owing  to  want  of  imagination  either  in 
the  dancers,  or  the  fpe&ators,  if  a  figured 
dance  is  not, or  does  not  appear  to, be,  expref- 
(Ive.  Befides,  the  favages  can  exhibit  none 
but  flrong  paffions  and  fierce  manners;  and 
thefe  muft  be  reprefented  by  more  fignificant 
images  in  their  dances,  which  are  the  .lan- 
guage of  gefture,  the  firft  and  fimpleft  of  all 
languages.  Nations  living  in  a  ftate  of  civil 
fociety,  and  in  peace,  have  only  the  gentler 
paffions  to  reprefent;  which  are  bed  expref- 
fed  by  delicate  images,  fit  to  .convey  refined 
ideas.  It  might  not,  however,  be  improper 
fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to  its  .firft 
origin,  to  exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of  man. 
ners,  to  revive  the  firft  fenfations  of  nature 
by  motions  -which  reprefent  them,  and  to  de- 
part from  the  antiquated  and  fcientific  mode 
•of  the  r  eeks  and  Romans,  and  adopt  the 
lively  and  fignificant  images  of  the  rude  Ca- 
nadians. 

Thefe  favages,  always  wholly  taken  rUp 
.with  the  prefent  paflion,  are  extravagantly 
fond  of  gaming,  as  is  ufual  with  all  idle  peo- 
ple, and  efpecially  of  games  of  chance.  Thefe 
men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate,  fo  mode- 
rate, fo  difmterefted,  and  have  fuch  a  com- 
mand  of  themfelves,  are  outrageous,  greedy, 
and  turbulent  at  play;  they  lofe  their  peace5 
C  4  their 
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their  fenfes,  and  all  they  are  worth.  Defti- 
tute  of  almoft  every  thing,  coveting  all  they 
fee,  and,  when  they  like  it,  eager  to  have  and 
enjoy  it,  they  give  themfelves  up  entirely  to 
the  quickeft  and  eafieft  means  of  acquiring  it. 
This  is  a  confequence  of  their  manners,  as 
well  as  of  their  character.  The  fight  of  pre- 
fent  happinefs  always  blinds  them  as  to  the 
evils  that  may  enfue.  Their  forecaft  does  not 
even  reach  from  day  to  night.  They  are  al- 
ternately filly  children  and  terrible  men.  All 
depends  with  them  on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  would  incline  them  to  fu- 
perftition,  even  if  they  had  not  a  natural  pro- 
penfity  to  that  bane  of  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. But  as  they  have  few  phyficians  or 
quacks  to  have  recourfe  to,  they  fuffer  lefs 
from  this  malady  than  more  polifhed  nations, 
and  are  more  open  to  the  voice  of  reafon. 
The  Iroquois  have  a  confufed  notion  of  a  Firft 
Being  who  governs  the  world.  They  never 
grieve  at  the  evil  which  this  being  permits. 
When  fome  mifchance  befalls  them,  they 
fay,  The  man  above  would  have  it  fo;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  philofophy  in  this  fubmif- 
fion  than  in  all  the  reafonings  and  declama- 
tions of  our  philofophers.  Mod  other  favage 
nations  worfhip  thofe  two  firft  principles, 
which  occur  to  the  human  mind  as  foon  as 
it  has  acquired  any  conception  of  invifible 
fubftances.  Sometimes  they  worfhip  a  river, 
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a  foreft,  the  fun  or  the  moon  ;  in  fhort,  any 
beings  in  which  they  have  obferved  a  certain 
power  and  motion  •,  becaufe  wherever  they 
fee  motion,  which  they  cannot  account  for, 
there  they  fuppofe  a  foul. 

They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future 
ftate;  but  as  they  have  no  principles  of  mo- 
rality, they  do  not  think  that  the  next  life  is 
a  ftate  of  reward  for  virtue  and  punifhment 
for  vice.  Their  opinion  of  it  confifts  in  be- 
lieving, that  the  indefatigable  huntfman,  and 
the  fearlefs  and  mercilefs  warrior,  the  man 
who  has  (lain  or  burnt  many  enemies,  and 
made  his  own  town  victorious,  will  after 
death  go  into  a  country  where  he  will  find 
plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  afTuage  his 
hunger  ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  grown  old 
in  indolence  and  without  glory,  will  be  for 
ever  banifhed  into  a  barren  land,  where  they 
will  be  eternally  tormented  with  famine  and 
ficknefs.  Their  tenets  are  fuited  to  their 
manners  and  their  wants.  They  believe  in 
fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  fufferings  as  they  are 
acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes 
than  fears,  and  are  happy  even  in  their  de- 
lufions.  Yet  they  are  often  tormented  with 
dreams. 

Ignorance  is  prone  to  look  for  fomething 
mylterious  in  dreams,  and  to  afcribe  them  to 
ihe  agency  of  fome  powerful  being,  who  takes 
the  opportunity,  when  our  faculties  are  fu- 

fpended 
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fpended  and  lulled  afleep,  of  watching  over 
us  in  the  abfence  of  our  fenfes.  It  is  as  it 
were  a  foul,  dillinct  from  our  own,  that  glides 
in.to  us,  to  inform  us  of  what  is  to  come, 
when  we  cannot  yet  fee  it;  whereas  futurity 
is  always  prefent  to  that  Being  who  created 
it. 

In  the  (harp  climates  of  Canada,  where  the 
people  live  by  hunting,  their  nerves  are  apt 
to  be  overftrained  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  by  fatigue  and  long  abftinence. 
When  thefe  favages  have  melancholy  and 
troublefome  dreams,  they  fancy  they  are  fur- 
rounded  with  enemies ;  they  fee  their  town 
furprifed,  and  fwimming  in  blood ;  they  re- 
ceive injuries  and  wounds;  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  friends,  are  carried  off.  When 
they  awake,  they  take  thefe  vifi.ons  for  a  warn- 
ing from  the  gods;  and  that  fear  which  firft 
infpi.re.d  them  with  this  notion,  makes  them 
look  more  fierce  and  gloomy.  The  old  wo- 
men, who  are  ufelefs  in  the  world,  dream  for 
the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth.  Some 
weak  old  men,  too,  dream  on  public  affairs, 
in  which  they  have  no  fhare  or  influence. 
Young  men  who  are  unfit  for  war  or  labo- 
rious exercifes,  will  dream  too,  that  they 
may  bear  fome  part  in  the  adminiftration  of 
,the  clan.  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempted, 
during  two  centuries,  to  difpel  illufions  fo 
.deeply  rooted.  Tou  Chrijlians,  have  always 

anfwercd 
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anfwered  the  favages,  you  laugh  at  the  faith 
ive  have  in  dreams,  and  yet  require  us  to  be- 
lieve things  infinitely  more  improbable.  Thus 
we  fee  in  thefe  untutored  nations  the  feeds 
of  prieftcraft  with  all  its  train  of  evils. 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and 
dreams,  there  would  fcarce  ever  be  any  con- 
tentions amongfl  them.  Europeans  who  have 
lived  long  in  thefe  countries,  aflure  us  they 
never  faw  an  Indian  in  a  paffion.  Without 
fuperftition,  there  would  be  as  few  national 
as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  mod  commonly  ad- 
jufted  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  refpe& 
{hewn  by  the  nation  to  the  aggrieved  party, 
foothes  his  felf-love,  and  difpofes  him  to 
peace.  It  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  quar- 
rels, or  put  an  end  to  hoftilities,  between  two 
nations. 

War  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting. 
When  two  companies,  which  were  feparated 
by  a  foreft  a  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  hap- 
pen to  meet,  and  to  interfere  with  each  o- 
tfrer's  fport,  they  foon  quarrel,  and  turn 
thofe  weapons  againft  one  another,  which 
were  intended  fot  the  deftru£lion  of  bears. 
This  flight  fkirmim  is  a  feed  of  eternal  dif- 
cord.  The  vanquished  party  fwears  impla- 
cable vengeance  againft  the  conquerors,  a 
national  hatred  which  will  live  in  their  po- 
fterity,  and  revive  out  of  their  afhes.  Thefe 

quar- 
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quarrels,  however,  are  fornetimes  ftifled  i« 
the  wounds  of  both  parties,  when  on  -each 
fide  there  happen  to  be  only  fome  fiery  youths, 
who  are  defirous  of  trying  their  fkill,  and 
whofe  impatience  has  hurried  them  too  far. 
But  the  rage  of  whole  nations  is  not  eafily 
kindled. 

When  there  is  a  caufe  for  war,  it  is  not 
left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of  one 
man.  The  nation  meets,  and  the  chief 
fpeaks.  He  dates  the  grievances.  The  mat- 
ter is  confidered,  the  dangers  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  a  rupture  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  fpeakers  enter  dire&ly  on  the  fubje£r,, 
without  flopping,  without  digreffion,  or 
miftaking  the  cafe.  The  feveral  interefts  are 
difcufled  with  a  ftrength  of  reafoning  and 
eloquence  that  arifes  from  the  evidence  and 
fimplicity  of  the  objects ;  and  even  with  an 
impartiality  that  is  lefs  biafled  by  their  ftrong 
paflions,  than  it  is  with  us  by  a  complication 
of  ideas.  If  they  unanimoufly  decide  for  war 
by  an  univerfal  (hout,  the  allies  are  invited 
to  join  them,  which  they  feldom  refufe,  as 
they  always  have  fome  injury  to  revenge,  or 
fome  dead  to  replace  bj  prifoners. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
chief,  or  captain  of  the  expedition  ;  and 
great  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  phyfiognomy.  This 
might  be  a  fallacious  and  even  ridiculous 
way  of  judging  of  men,  where  they  have 

been 
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been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  ciifguife 
their  real  fentiments,  and  where,  by  a  conftant 
practice  of  difiimulation  and  factitious  paf- 
fions,  the  countenance  is  no  longer  expreflive 
of  the  mind.  But  a  favage,  who  is  folely 
guided  by  nature,  and  is  acquainted  with  its 
workings,  is  feldom  miftaken  in  the  judge- 
ment he  forms  at  firft  fight.  The  chief  re- 
quifite,  next  to  a  warlike  afpecT:,  is  a  ftrong 
voice  ;  becaufe  in  armies  that  march  without 
drums  or  clarions,  the  better  to  furprife  the 
enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  found  an 
alarm,  or  to  give  the  fignal  for  the  onfet,  as 
the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief  who  (houts  and 
ftrikes  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  beft  recom- 
mendations for  a  general,  are  his  exploits. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  boaft  of  his  victo- 
ries, in  order  to  march  foremoft  to  meet 
danger  ;  to  tell  what  he  has  done,  in  order  to 
fhew  what  he  will  do  ;  and  the  favages  think 
felf-commendation  not  unbecoming  a  hero 
who  can  fhew  his  fears. 

He  that  is  to  head  the  reft  in  the  road  to 
victory,  never  fails  to  harangue  them. 
"  Comrades,  (fays  he),  the  bones  of  ourbre- 
"  thren  are  ftjll  uncovered.  They  cry  out 
<c  againft  us;  we  muft  fatisfy  them.  Young- 
<c  men,  to  arms;  fill  your  quivers;  paint 
<e  yourfelves  with  gloomy  colours  that  may 
"  ftrike  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with 
"  our  warlike  fongs.  Let  us  foothe  the  dead 

"  witfa 
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c<  with  the  ihouts  of  vengeance.  Let  us  go 
"  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies, 
"  take  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long  as  water 
"  fhall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the 
s(  fun  and  moon  fhall  remain  fixed  in  thd 
41  firmament." 

At  thefe  words,  the  brave  men  who  long 
to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war,   go  to  the 
chief,  and  fay,  I  will  rijk  with  thee.     So  you 
Jball,  replies  the  chief,  we  will  rijk  together. 
But  as  no  one  has  been  folicited,  left  a  falfe 
point  of  honour  fhould  induce  cowards  to 
march,  a  man  muft  undergo  many  trials  be- 
fore he  can  be  admitted  as  a  foldier.     If  a 
young  man,   who  has  never  yet  faced  the 
enemy,  ir.ould  betray  the  leaft  impatience, 
when,  after  long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,   the  intenfe 
frofls  of  the  night,  or  the  bloody  flings  of  in- 
fects,  lie  would  be  declared  incapable  and 
unworthy  to  bear  arms.     Are  our  militias 
and  armies  formed  in  this  manner  ?  On  the 
contrary,  what  a  mournful  and  ominous  ce- 
remony is  ours  !     Men  who  have  not  been 
able  to  fave  themfelves,  by  flight,  from  being 
preffed  into  the  fervice,  or  could  not  procure 
an  exemption  by  purchafe   or  by  claiming 
fome  privilege,   drag  themfelves  heavily  a- 
long,  with  downcaft  looks,  and  pale  dejected 
faces,  before  a  delegate,  whofe  functions  are 
odious  to  the  people,  and  whofe  honefty  is 

doubt- 
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doubtful.  The  afHicled  and  trembling  pa- 
rents feem  to  be  following  tbeir  fon  to  the 
grave.  A  black  fcroll,  ifluing  from  a  fatal 
urn,  points  out  the  vi£Hms  which  the  prince 
devotes  to  war.  A  diftracled  mother  in  vain 
prefles  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and  drives  to 
detain  him;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms,  and 
ihe  bids  him  farewel  for  ever,  curfing  the  day 
of  her  marriage  and  that  of  her  delivery.  It 
is  not,  furely,  thus  that  good  foldiers  are  tobe 
formed.  It  is  not  in  this  mournful  way,  and 
with  fuch  confirmation,  that  the  favages 
meet  viftory.  They  march  out  in  the  midft 
of  feftivity,  finging,  and  dancing.  The  young 
married  women  follow  their  hufbands  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  without  'ihowing  any  figns 
of  grief  or  for  row.  Thefe  women,  who  ne* 
ver  once  cry  out  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth, 
would  fcorn  to  foften  the  minds  of  the  de- 
fenders and  avengers  of  their  country,  by 
their  tears,  or  even  by  their  endearments. 

Their  weapons  are  a  kind  of  fpear  armed 
with  (harp  bones,  and  a  fmall  club  of  very 
hard  wood,  with  one  cutting  edge.  Inftead 
of  this  laft,  fince  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Europeans,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hatchet, 
which  they  handle  with  amazing  dexterity. 
Moil  of  them  have  no  inftrument  of  defence; 
but  if  they  chance  to  attack  the  pales  that 
furround  a  town,  they  cover  their  body 
with  a  thick  plank.  Some  ufed  to  wear  a 

kind 
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kind  of  cuirafs  made  with  plaited  reeds  ;  but 
they  left  it  off,  when  they  faw  it  was  not 
proof  againft  fire-arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who 
n  flu  me  the  name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  of- 
ten fuffered  to  determine  the  military  opera- 
tions. They  march  without  any  colours. 
All  the  warriors,  who  fight  almoft  naked  to 
be  the  more  alert,  daub  their  bodies  with 
coals,  to  appear  more  terrible,  or  elfe  with 
mould,  to  conceal  themfelves  at  a  diftance, 
and  the  better  to  furprife  the  enemy.  Not- 
withftanding  their  natural  intrepidity,  and 
averfion  for  all  difguife,  their  wars  degene- 
rate into  artifice.  Thefe  deceitful  arts,  com- 
mon to  all  nations  whether  favage  or  civili- 
zed, are  become  neceflary  to  the  petty  na- 
tions of  Canada.  They  would  have  totally 
deflroyed  one  another,  had  they  not  made 
the  glory  of  their  chiefs  to  confift  in  bring- 
ing home  all  their  companions,  rather  than 
in  {bedding  the  blood  of  their  foes.  Honour, 
therefore,  is  to  be  gained  by  falling  upon  the 
enemy  before  he  is  aware.  Thefe  people, 
whofe  fenfes  have  never  been  impaired,  are 
extremely  quick-fcented,  and  can  difcover 
the  places  where  men  have  trod.  By  the 
keennefs  of  their  fight  or  fmell,  it  is  faid  they 
can  trace  footfteps  upon  the  fhorteft  grafs, 
upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even  upon  Hone; 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  footfteps,  can 
2  find 
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find  out  what  nation  they  belong  to.  Per- 
haps they  may  difcover  this  by  the  leaves 
with  which  the  forefts  always  ftrew  the 
ground. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprife 
the  enemy,  they  difcharge  a  whole  volley  of 
arrows,  and  fall  upon  him  with  their  clubs 
or  hatchets  in  their  hands.  If  he  is  upon 
his  guard,  or  too  well  intrenched,  they  re- 
treat if  they  can  j  if  not,  they  mufl  fight  till 
they  conquer  or  die.  The  victorious  party 
difpatch  the  wounded  men  whom  they  could 
not  carry  away,  fcalp  the  dead,  and  take  fome 
prifoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  having  previoufly  engra- 
ved upon  it  the  mark  of  his  nation,  that  of 
his  family,  and  efpecially  his  own  picture  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  an  oval  with  the  figures  mark- 
ed on  his  own  face.  Others  paint  all  thefe 
enfigns  of  honour,  or  rather  trophies  of  vic- 
tory, on  the  (lump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  piece 
of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up  with  feveral 
colours.  To  this  they  add  the  hiflory,  not 
only  of  the  battle,  but  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign, in  hieroglyphic  characters.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  general's  picture,  are  thofe  o£ 
his  foldiers,  marked  by  fo  many  lines  ;  the 
number  of  prifoners  pointed  out  by  fo  many 
little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo 
many  human  figures  without  heads.  Such 

VOL.  II.  D  an; 
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are  the  expreflive  and  technical  figns  which, 
in  all  original  focieties,  have  preceded  the 
art  of  writing  and  printing,  and  the  volumi- 
nous libraries  which  fill  the  palaces  of  the 
rich  and  idle,  and  encumber  the  heads  of 
the  learned. 

The  hiftory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  (hort 
one  ;  they  make  hafte  to  fet  it  down,  for 
fear  the  enemy  mould  turn  back  and  fall 
upon  them.  The  conqueror  glories  in  a 
piecipitate  retreat,  and  never  flops  till  he 
reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own  town. 
There  he  is  received  with  the  warmeft  tranf- 
ports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  reward  in  the 
applaufes  of  his  countrymen.  They  then 
confider  how  they  mall  difpofe  of  the  pri- 
foners,  who  are  the  only  fruit  of  their  victory. 

The  moft  fortunate  of  the  captives  are 
thofe  who  are  cbofen  ta  replace  the  warriors 
who  fell  in  the  late  action  or  in  former 
battles.  This  adoption  has  been  wifely  con- 
trived, to  perpetuate  nations  which  would 
foon  be  deftroyed  by  frequent  wars.  The 
prifoners,  being  once  incorporated  into  a  fa- 
mily, become  coufms,  uncles,  fathers,  bro- 
thers, hufbands :  in  fhort,  they  fucceed  to 
any  degree  of  confanguinity  in  which  the 
deceafed  ftood  whofe  place  they  fupply;  and 
thefe  affectionate  titles  convey  all  their  rights 
to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  bind 
them  to  all  their  engagements.  Far  from 

decli- 
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declining  the  attachments  which  are  due  to 
the  family  that  has  adopted  them,  they  will 
not  refufe  even  to  take  up  arms  againft  their 
own  countrymen.  Yet  this  is  furely  a  ftrange 
inverfion  of  the  ties  of  nature.  They  muft 
be  very  weak-minded  men,  thus  to  fhift  the 
object  of  their  regard  with  the  viciffitudes  of 
fortune.  The  truth  is,  that  war  feems  to 
cancel  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  to  con- 
fine a  man's  feelings  to  himfelf  alone.  Hence 
arifes  that  union  between  friends  obfervable 
among  the  favages,  ftronger  than  thofe  that 
fubfift  between  relations.  Thofe  who  are 
to  fight  and  die  together,  are  more  firmly- 
attached  than  thofe  who  are  born  together 
or  under  the  fame  roof.  When  war  or  death 
has  diflblved  that  kindred  which  is  cemented 
by  nature  or  has  been  formed  by  choice,  the 
fame  fate  which  loads  the  favage  with  chains 
gives  him  new  relations  and  friends.  Cuf- 
tom  and  common  confent  have  introduced 
this  fingular  law,  which  undoubtedly  fprang 
from  rieceffity. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  a  prifoner 
refufes  this  adoption  ;  fometimes,  that  he  is 
excluded  from  u.  A  tall  handfome  prifoner 
had  loft  feveral  of  his  fingers  in  battle.  This 
circumftance  was  not  noticed  at  firft.  Friend, 
faid  the  widow  to  whom  he  was  alloted,  we 
had  choj'en  thee  to  live  iuith  iif  ;  but  in  the  con- 
dition I  fee  thee>  unable  to  fight  and  to  defend 
D  ^  US, 
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us,  of  what  ufe  is  life  to  thee  ?  Death  is  cer- 
tainly preferable.  1  believe  it  is,  anfwered 
the  favage.  Well  then,  replied  the  woman) 
this  evening  thoufhalt  be  tied  to  thejlake.  For 
thy  own  glory,  and  for  the  honour  of  our  family 
tuho  have  adopted  thee,  remember  to  behave  as 
a  man  of  courage.  He  promifed  he  would, 
and  kept  his  word.  For  three  days  he  en- 
dured the  mod  cruel  torments  with  a  con- 
ftancy  and  cheerfulnefs  that  fet  them  all  at 
defiance.  His  new  family  never  forfook 
him;  but  encouraged  him  by  their  applaufe, 
arid  fupplied  him  with  drink  and  tobacco  in 
the  midft  of  his  fufferings.  What  mixture 
of  virtue  and  ferocity !  every  thing  is  great 
in  thefe  people  who  are  not  enflaved.  This 
is  the  fublime  of  nature  in  all  its  horrors 
and  its  beauties. 

The  captives  whom  none  chufe  to  adopt, 
are  foon  condemned  to  death.  The  victims 
are  prepared  for  it  by  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  infpire  them  with  a  regret  for  life. 
The  beft  fare,  the  kindeft  ufage,  the  moft 
endearing  names,  are  lavifhed  upon  them. 
They  are  even  fometimes  indulged  with  wo- 
men to  the  very  moment  of  their  fentence. 
Is  this  compaflion,  or  is  it  a  refinement  of 
barbarity  ?  At  laft  a  herald  comes,  and  ac- 
quaints the  wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready. 
Brother,  fays  he,  be  patient,  thou  art  going  to 
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be  burnt.  Very  welly  brother,  fays  the  prifoncr, 
/  thank  thee. 

Thefe  words  are  received  with  general  ap- 
plaufe ;  but  the  women  are  the  mod  eager  in 
the  common  joy.  She  to  whom  the  prifoner 
is  delivered  up,  inftantly  invokes  the  (hade 
of  a  father,  a  huiband,  a  fon,  the  dearefb 
friend  whofe  death  isftili  unrevenged.  Draw 
near,  (he  cries,  I  am  preparing  afeaft  for  thee. 
Come  and  drink  large  draughts  of  the  broth  I 
intend  to  give  thee.  This  warrior  is  going  to 
be  put  into  the  cauldron.  They  "will  apply  hot 
hatchets  all  over  his  body:  They  will  pull  off 
his  hair:  They  will  drink  out  of  his Jkull :  Thou 
Jba/t  be  avenged  and  fatisfed. 

This  furious  woman  then  rufties  upon  her 
victim,  who  is  tied  to  a  poft  near  the  fiery 
pile  ;  and  by  ftriking  or  maiming  him,  (he 
gives  the  fignal  for  the  intended  cruelties. 
There  is  not  a  woman  or  a  child  in  the  clan 
whom  this  fight  has  brought  together  who 
does  not  take  a  part  in  the  torturing  and  flay- 
ing of  the  miferable  captive.  Some  pierce 
his  flefh  with  firebrands,  others  cut  it  in  fli- 
ces  ;  fome  tear  off  his  nails,  whilft  others 
cut  off  his  fingtrs,  roaft  them,  and  devour 
them  before  his  face.  Nothing  flops  his  ex- 
ecutioners but  the  fear  of  haftening  his  end : 
they  ftudy  to  prolong  his  fufferings  for  whole 
days,  and  fometimes  they  make  him  linger 
for  a  whole  week. 

D  3  In 
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In  the  midft  of  thefe  torments,  the  hero 
with  great  compofure  fings  his  death-fong; 
infults  his  enemies,  upbraids  them  for  their 
vveaknefs,  tells  them  they  know  not  how  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  relations  whom  he 
has  flain,  and  excites  them  by  outrages  or 
intreaties  to  a  further  exertion  of  their  cruel- 
ties. It  is  a  conflict  between  the  victim  and 
his  tormentors,  a  dreadful  challenge  between 
conftancy  in  fuffering  and  obftinacy  in  tor- 
menting. But  the  fenfe  of  glory  predomi- 
nates. Whether  this  intoxication  of  enthu- 
fiafm  fufpends  or  wholly  benumbs  all  fenfe 
of  pain,  or  whether  cuftom  and  education 
alone  produce  thefe  prodigies  of  heroifm, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  patient  dies  without 
ever  fhedding  a  tear  or  heaving  a  figh. 

How  {hall  we  account  for  this  infenfibi- 
lity  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  climate,  or  to  their 
manner  of  life  ?  No  doubt,  colder  blood, 
thicker  humours,  a  conftitution  rendered 
more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air 
and  the  ground,  may  blunt  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  Canada.  Men  who 
are  conftantly  expofed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  the  fatigues  of  hunting, 
and  the  perils  of  war,  contract  fuch  a  rigidity 
of  the  fibres,  fuch  a  habit  of  fuffering,  as 
makes  them  infenfible  to  pain.  It  is  fa  id 
the  favages  are  fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  whether  they  die  of  fick- 

nefs 
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Kefs  or  of  a  wound.  As  they  have  no  appre- 
henfions  either  of  the  approaches  or  the 
confequences  of  death,  their  imagination 
does  not  fuggeft  that  artificial  fenfibility 
which  mere  nature  will  infpire.  Their 
whole  life,  both  natural  and  moral,  is  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt  for 
-death,  which  we  fo  much  dread;  and  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  fenfe  of  pain, 
which  is  irritated  by  our  indulgences. 

But  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing  in  the  In- 
dians than  their  intrepidity  in  torments,  is 
•the  ferocioufnefs  of  their  revenge.  It  is 
dreadful  to  think  that  man  may  become  the 
nioft  cruel  of  all  animals.  In  general,  re- 
venge is  not  atrocious  either  among  nations 
or  between  individuals  who  are  governed  by 
good  laws  ;  becaufe  thofe  very  laws  which 
protect  the  fubjexSts,  keep  them  from  offend- 
ing. Vengeance  is  not  a  very  quick  fenti- 
ment  in  the  wars  of  great  nations,  becaufe 
they  have  but  .little  to  fear  from  their  ene- 
mies. But  in  thofe  petty  nations,  where  e- 
very  individual  conftitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
(late  himfelf,  where  the  carrying  off  of  one 
man  endangers  the  whole  community,  war 
can  be  nothing"  elfe  than  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
that  actuates  the  whole  (late  :  amongft  inde- 
pendent men  who  have  that  felf-efteem 
which  can  never  be  felt  by  men  who  are  un- 
der fubje&ion,  amongft  favages  whofe  affec- 
D  4  tions 
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tions  are  very  lively  and  confined,  injuries 
mud  neceffarily  be  refented  to  the  greateft 
degree,  becaufe  they  affect  the  perfon  in  the 
mod  fenfible  manner:  the  aiTaffination  of  a 
friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  or  of  a  fellow- 
citizen,  cannot  but  be  avenged  to  the  laft 
drop  of  the  murderer's  blood.  Thefc  ever- 
beloved  (hades  are  continually  calling  out  for 
vengeance  from  their  graves.  They  wander 
about  in  the  forefts,  amidd  the  mournful  ac- 
cents of  the  birds  of  night  ;  they  appear  in 
the  phofphorus  and  in  the  lightning;  and 
fu perdition  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  afflicted  or 
incenfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 

When  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the 
hordes  of  thcfe  favages  bear  to  each  other; 
the  hardfhips  they  undergo;  the  fcarcity  they 
are  often  expofed  to;  the  frequency  of  their 
wars;  the  fcantinefs  of  their  population;  the 
rmmberlefs  fnares  we  lay  for  them;  we  can- 
not but  forefee,  that,  in  lefs  than  three  cen- 
ries,  the  whole  race  will  be  extinct.  What 
will  pofterity  then  think  of  this  fpecies  of 
men,  who  will  exid  no  more  but  in  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers?  Will  not  the  times  of 
favages  appear  to  them  in  the  fame  light  as 
the  fabulous  times  of  antiquity  do  to  us? 
They  will  fpeak  of  them,  as  we  do  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithae.  How  many  contradic- 
tions (hall  we  not  difcover  in  their  cuftoms 
nnd  manners?  "Will  not  fuch  of  our  writings 

as 
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as  may  then  have  efcaped  the  deftru£Hve  hand 
of  time,  pafs  for  romantic  inventions,  like 
thofe  which  Plato  has  left  us  concerning  the 

ancient  Atlantica? 


CHAP.   II. 

Wars  of  the  INDIANS.     The  Colonifts 
embroil  themftlves  therein. 


character  of  the  North  Americans, 
•*•  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  it,  had  fingu- 
larly  difplayed  itfclf  in  the  war  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins.  Thefe  two 
nations,  the  largeft  in  Canada,  had  formed  a 
kind  of  confederacy.  The  former,  who  till- 
ed the  ground,  imparted  their  productions 
to  their  allies;  who,  in  return,  fhared  with 
them  the  produce  of  their  chace.  Con- 
nected as  they  both  were  by  their  reciprocal 
wants,  they  mutually  defended  each  other. 
During  the  feafon  when  the  fnow  inter- 
rupted all  the  labours  of  the  field,  they  lived 
together.  The  Algonquins  went  out  a  hunt- 
ing; and  the  Iroquois  ftaid  at  home  to  (kin 
the  beails,  cure  the  flefh,  and  drefs  the  hides. 
It  happened  one  year,  that  a  party  of  Al- 
gonquins, who  were  not  very  fkilful  or  well 
verfed  in  the  chace,  proved  unfuccefsful. 
The  Iroquois  \vho  attended  them  defired 

leave 
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leave  to  try  whether  they  mould  be  more 
fortunate.  This  complaifance,  which  had 
(bmetimes  been  {hewn  them,  was  denied. 
Irritated  at  this  unfeafonable  refufal,  they 
ftole  away  in  the  night,  and  brought  home 
a  plentiful  capture.  The  Algonquins  were 
greatly  mortified;  and  to  blot  out  the  very 
remembrance  of  their  difgrace,  they  waited 
till  the  Iroquois  huntfmen  were  afleep,  and 
flew  them  all.  This  maflacre  occafioned  a 
great  alarm.  The  offended  nation  demand- 
ed juftice,  which  was  haughtily  refufed  ; 
and  they  were  given  to  under  ft  and  that  they 
muft  not  expecl  even  the  fmallell  fatif- 
faclion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptu- 
ous treatment,  fwore  to  be  revenged,  or  pe- 
rifh  in  the  attempt.  But  not  being  powerful 
enough  to  venture  an  attack  upon  the  proud 
offenders,  they  removed  to  a  greater  diftance 
in  order  to  try  their  ftrength  and  improve 
themfelves  in  the  art  of  war  againft  fome 
lefs  formidable  nations.  As  icon  as  they 
had  learnt  to  come  on  like  foxes,  to  attack 
like  lions,  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they  ex- 
prefs  themfelves,  they  were  no  longer  afraid 
to  encounter  the  Algonquins  ;  and,  there- 
fore, carried  on  a  war  againfl  them  with  a 
degree  of  ferocioufnefs  proportionable  to 
iheir  refentment. 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animo- 

fities 
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Cities  were  kindled  throughout  Canada,  that 
the  French  made  their  firft  appearance  there. 
The  Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  ;  the  Algon- 
quins,  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  that  ri- 
ver, from  Quebec  to  Montreal  •,  the  Hurons, 
who  were  diiperfed  about  the  lake  that  bears 
that  name ;  and  fome  lefs  confiderable  na- 
tions, who  wandered  about  in  the  interme- 
diate fpacesj  were  all  of  them  inclined  to  fa- 
vour the  fettlemem  of  the  ftrangers.  Thefe 
feveral  nations  combined  againft  the  Iroquois; 
but,  unable  to  withitand  them,  imagined  that 
they  might  find  in  their  new  guefts  an  un- 
expected refource,  from  which  they  promi- 
fed  themfelves  infallible  fuccefs.  Judging 
of  the  French  as  if  they  had  known  them, 
they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  difap- 
pointed.  Champlain,  the  leader  of  the  nrft 
colony,  and  the  founder  of  Quebec,  who 
ought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  knowledge  the  Europeans  bad  over 
the  Americans  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  did  not  even  attempt  it. 
He  warmly  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  his 
neighbours,  and  accompanied  them  in  queft 
of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  extended 
near  eighty  leagues  in  length,  and  fomewhat 
more  than  forty  in  breadth.  Its  boundaries 

were, 
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were,  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake  Ontario,  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  famous  countries 
fince  known  by  the  names  of  New-York  and 
Penfylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft 
limits  was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers.  It 
was  inhabited  by  five  nations,  which  could 
bring  about  twenty  thoufand  warriors  into 
the  field ;  though  they  are  now  reduced  to. 
lefs  than  fifteen  hundred.  They  formed  a 
kind  of  league  or  aflbciation,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Switzers  or  the  Dutch.  Their  depu- 
ties met  once  a-year,  to  hold  their  feaft  of 
union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expeft  to  be 
again  attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often 
been  conquered,  yet  they  were  not  unpre- 
pared. The  engagement  was  begun  with 
equal  confidence  on  both  fides  ;  one  part  re- 
lying on  their  ufual  fuperiority,  the  other  on 
the  afliftance  of  their  new  ally,  whofe  fire- 
arms could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  victory. 
And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain  and 
two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fired 
a  fhot,  which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  mortally  wounded  a  third,  than 
the  whole  army  fled  in  the  utmoft  amaze- 
ment and  confirmation. 

An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  indu- 
ced them  to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of 
defence.  In  the  next  campaign,  they  ima- 
gined 
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gined  it  would  be  neceflary  to  intrench 
themfelves  againft  weapons  they  were  unac- 
quainted with.  But  their  precaution  was 
ineffectual.  Notwithftanding  an  cbftinate 
refiftance,  their  intrenchments  were  forced 
by  the  Indians,  fupported  by  a  brilker  fire 
and  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  than  in 
the  firft  expedition.  The  Iroquois  were  al- 
moft  all  killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who  had  e- 
fcaped  the  action  were  precipitated  into  a  ri- 
ver and  drowned. 

It  is  moft  probable  that  this  nation  would 
have  been  deftroyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in 
peace,  had  not  the  Dutch,  who  in  i6iohad 
founded  the  colony  of  new  Belgia  in  their 
neighbourhood,  furnimed  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  Poffibly,  too,  they  might 
fecretly  excite  their  divifions;  becaufe  the 
furs  taken  from  the  enemy,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  hoftilities,  were  a  greater  object 
than  thofethey  could  procure  from  their  own 
chafe.  However  this  may  be,  this  addition- 
al weight  reftored  the  balance  of  ftrength be- 
tween both  parties.  Various  hoftilities  and 
injuries  were  committed  by  each  nation,  and 
they  were  both  in  confequence  of  them  con- 
fiderably  weakened.  This  perpetual  ebb  and 
flow  of  fuccefs  or  misfortunes,  which,  in 
governments  actuated  by  motives  of  intereft 
rather  than  of  revenge,  would  infallibly  huve 
reftored  tranquillity,  ferved  but  to  increafe 

their 
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their  animofities,  and  to  exafperate  a  num- 
ber of  little  clans,  refolved  upon  deftroying 
one  another.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  weakeft  of  thefe  petty  nations  were  foon 
deftfoyedj  and  the  reft  were  gradually  redu- 
ced to  nothing. 

CHAP.   III. 
Of    the    FURS. 

T>EFORE  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  fo- 
•*-*  refts  with  which  it  was  over-run  were 
little  more  than  the  extenfive  haunt  of  wild 
beads.  They  had  multiplied  prodigiouily, 
becaufe  the  few  men  who  lived  in  thofe  de- 
farts  without  flocks  or  tame  animals,  left 
more  room  and  more  food  for  the  animal  race, 
wandering  and  free  like  themfelves.  If  the 
nature  of  the  climate  did  not  afford  an  infi- 
nite variety,  each  fpecies  produced  at  leaft 
a  multitude  of  individuals.  But  they  at  laft 
paid  tribute  to  the  fovereignty  of  man,  that 
cruel  title  fo  fatal  to  every  living  creature. 
Having  neither  arts  nor  husbandry  to  employ 
them,  the  favagcs  fed  and  clothed  themfelves 
wholly  at  the  expence  of  the  wild  beafts.  As 
foon  as  our  luxury  had  made  us  adopt  the 
ufe  of  their  (kins,  the  natives  waged  a  perpe- 
tual war  againft  them ;  which  was  the  more 
active,  as  it  procured  them  plenty,  and  a  va- 
riety 
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rlety  of  gratifications  which  their  fenfes  were 
unaccultomed  to;  and  the  more  fatal,  as  they 
had  adopted  the  ufe  of  our  fire-arms.  This 
deftructive  induitry  brought  over  from  the 
woods  of  Canada  into  the  ports  of  France  a 
great  quantity  arid  prodigious  variety  of  furs, 
fome  of  which  wereconfumed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  reft  were  difpofed  of  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Mod  of  thefe  furs  were 
already  known  in  Europe  ;  they  came  from 
the  northern  parts  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to  bring  them  in- 
to general  ufe.  Caprice  and  novelty  have 
brought  them  more  orlefs  into  fafhion,  fince 
it  has  been  found  to  be  for  the  interefl  of  the 
American  colonies  that  they  mould  be  admi- 
red in  the  mother  countries.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  fay  fomething  of  thofe  that  are 
ftill  in  ufe. 

i.  The  OTTER  is  a  voracious  animal, 
which,  as  it  runs  or  fwims  along  the  banks 
of  lakes  or  rivers,  commonly  lives  upon  fifh; 
and  when  that  fails,  will  feed  upon  grafs,  and 
even  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants.  From  his 
manner  of  living  he  has  been  ranked  amongft 
amphibious  animals,  who  can  equally  live  in 
the  air  and  under  water  ;  but  improperly, 
fince  the  otter  cannot  live  without  refpira- 
tion,  any  more  than  all  other  land  animals. 
It  is  fometimes  found  in  all  thofe  parts  which 
abound  in  water,  and  are  temperate;  but  is 

much 
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much  more  common  and  larger  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  America.  His  hair  is  no  where 
ib  black  or  fo  fine;  a  circumftance  the  more 
fatal  to  him,  as  it  expofes  him  more  particu- 
larly to  the  purfuits  of  man. 

2.  The  POLE-CAT  is  in  great  requeft  on 
the  fame  account.     There  are  three  forts  of 
them:  the  firft  is  the  common  pole-cat;  the 
fecond  is  called  the  mink;  and  the  third  the 
ftinking  pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he 
Jets  fly  in  his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is 
fo  offenfive  that  it  infe&s  the  air  at  a  great 
diftance.     Their  hair  is  darker,  more  glolTy, 
and  more  filky,  than  in  Europe. 

3.  Even  the  RAT  in  North- America  is  va- 
luable for  his  fkin.  There  are  two  forts  chief- 
ly whofe  fkin  makes  an  article  of  trade.  The 
one,  which  is  called  the  OpoJJum>  is  twice  as 
large  as  ours.     His  hair  is  commonly  of  a 
filver  grey,  fometimes  of  a  clear  white.  The 
female  has  a  bag  under  her  belly,  which  fhe 
can  open  and  fhut  at  pleafure  :  when  ihe  is 
purfued,  fhe  puts  her  young  ones  into  this 
bag,  and  runs  away  with  them.     The  other, 
which  is  called  the  Mujk-rat,  becaufe  his  te- 
fticles  contain  mufk,  has  all  the  inclinations 
of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems  to  be  a 
diminutive,  and  his  fkin  is  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

4.  The  ERMINE,  which  is  about  the  Hze 
of  afquirrel,  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has,  like 

2  him, 
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him,  fprightly  eyes,  a  keen  look,  and  his  mo- 
tions  are  fo  quick  that  the  eye  cannot  follow 
them.  The  tip  of  his  long  and  bufhy  tail  is 
as  black  as  jet.  His  hair,  which  is  as  yellow 
as  gold  in  fummer,  turns  as  white  as  fnow  in 
winter.  This  pretty,  brifk,  and  light  animal 
is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Canada  \  but  though 
fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo  common. 

5.  The  MARTIN  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
cold  countries,  in  the  centre  of  the  forefts, 
far  from  all  habitations /and  lives  upon  birds. 
Though  it  is  but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it 
leaves  prints  on  the  fnow,  that  appear  to  be 
thofe  of  a  very  large  animal ;  becaufe  it  always 
jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  mark  of  both 
feet  together.     Its  brown  and  yellow  fur  is 
much  efteemed,  though  far  inferior  to  that 
fpecies  which  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
the  Sable.  This  is  a  (hining  black.  The  fined 
of  the  others  is  that  whofe  browned  {kin 
reaches  along  the  back  quite  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  The  Martins  feldom  quit  the  inmoft  re- 
cedes of  their  impenetrable  woods,  but  once 
in  two  or  three  years.     The  natives  think  it 
portends  a  good  winter;  that  is,  a  great  deal 
of  fnow,  and  confequently  good  fport. 

6.  The  animal  which  the  ancients  called 
Lynx,  known  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the 
Ounce,  is  only  called  the  WILD  CAT  in  Ca- 
nada, where  it  is  fmaller  than  in  our  hemi- 
fphere.    This  animal,  to  whom  vulgar  error 

VOL.  II.  E  would 
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would  not  have  attributed  very  piercing  eyes? 
if  he  were  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
feeing,  hearing,  and  fmelling,  at  a  diftancey 
Mves  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  which  he 
purfues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  talleft  trees* 
His  fiefh  is  known  to  be  very  white  and  well 
flavoured;  but  he  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the  fake 
of  his  (kin:  the  hair  of  which  is  very  long, 
and  of  a  fine  light  grey;  but  lefs  efteemed 
than  that  of 

7*  The  Fox.  This  carniverous  and  mif- 
chierous  animal  is  a  native  of  the  frozen  cli- 
mates, where  nature  affording  few  vegetables 
feems  to  oblige  all  animals  to  eat  one  another* 
In  warmer  climates,  he  has  loft  much  of  his 
original  beauty,  and  his  hair  has  degenera- 
ted. In  the  north  it  has  remained  long,  foft, 
and  full,  fometimes  white,  fometimes  brown, 
and  often  red  or  fandy.  'The  fineft  by  far  is 
black;  but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  than 
in  Mufcovy,  which  lies  further  north,  and  is 
not  fo  damp. 

8.  Befides  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North-Ame- 
rica fupplies  us  with  {kins  of  the  Stag,  the 
Deer,  and  the  Roe-buck ;  of  the  Mooze-deer, 
called  there  CARIBOU  ;  and  of  the  Elk,  which 
they  call  ORIGNAL.  Thefe  two  laft  kinds, 
which  in  our  hemifphere  are  only  found  to- 
wards the  polar  circle,  the  elk  on  this  fide, 
and  the  mooze-deer  beyond,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  America  in  more  fouthern  latitudes. 

This 
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This  may  be  owing  to  the  cold  being  more 
intenfe  in  America,  from  fingular  caufes 
which  make  an  exception  to  the  general  law; 
or,  poflibly,  becaufe  thefe  frem  lands  are  lefs 
frequented  by  deftru&ive  man.  Their  ftrong, 
foft,  and  warm  (kins  make  excellent  garments, 
which  are  very  light.  All  thefe  animals,  how- 
ever, are  hunted  for  the  Europeans;  but  the 
favages  have  the  chafe  that  belongs  to  them, 
and  is  peculiarly  their  favourite.  It  is  that 
of 

9.  The  BEAR;  which  is  beft  adapted  to 
their  warlike  manners,  their  ftrength,  and 
their  bravery,  and  efpecially  to  their  wants. 

In  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear  is 
mod  commonly  black.  As  he  is  rather  (hy 
than  fierce,  inftead  of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for 
his  lurking  place  the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of 
an  old  tree.  There  he  takes  his  lodgement  in 
winter,  as  high  ,as  he  can  climb.  As  he  is 
very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn,  takes  no  ex- 
ercife,  and  is  almoft  always  afleep,  he  muft 
lofe  but  little  by  perfpiration,  and  confequent- 
ly  muft  feldom  want  to  go  abroad  in  queft  of 
food.  But  he  is  forced  out  of  his  retreat  by 
fetting  fire  to  it ;  and  as  foon  as  he  attempts 
to  come  down,  he  falls  under  a  fhower  of  ar- 
rows before  he*  can  reach  the  ground.  The 
Indians  feed  upon  his  flefli,  rub  themfelveS 
with  his  greafe,  and  clothe  themfelves  with 
his  fkin.  Such  was  the  intent  of  their  pur- 
E  2  fuit 
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fuit  after  the  bear,  when  a  new  intereft  di- 
rected their  inftin£fc  towards 

10.  The  BEAVER.  This  animal  poflefies 
all  the  friendly  difpofitions  fit  for  fociety, 
without  any  of  the  vices  or  misfortunes  at- 
tendant upon  it.  Formed  by  nature  for  fo- 
cial  life,  he  is  endued  with  an  inftin£t  adap- 
ted to  it  for  the  preferyation  and  propagation 
of  his  fpecies.  This  animal,  whofe  tender 
plaintive  accents,  and  whofe  ftriking  example, 
draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the 
humane  philofopher  who  contemplates  his  life 
and  manners;  this  harmlefs  animal,  which 
never  hurts  any  living  creature,  and  is  nei- 
ther carnivorous  nor  fanguinary;  is  become 
the  object  of  man's  moft  earned  purfuit,  and 
the  prey  which  the  favages  hunt  after  with 
the  greateft  eagernefs  and  cruelty :  a  circum- 
fiance  owing  to  the  unmerciful  rapacioufnefs 
of  the  moft  poliflied  nations  in  Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long 5 
but  his  weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty 
pounds,  which  is  the  confequence  of  the 
largenefs  of  his  mufcles.  His  head,  which  he 
carries  downwards,  is  like  that  of  a  rat;  and 
his  back,  raifed  in  an  arch  above  it,  like  that 
of  a  moufe.  Lucretius  has  obferved,  not  that 
man  has  hands  given  him  to  make  ufe  of 
them;  but  that  he  had  hands  given  him,  and 
has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  beaver  has 
webs  at  his  hinder  feet,  and  he  fwims  wirh 

them. 
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them.  The  toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  feparate, 
and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands;  the  tail, 
which  is  flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  fcales, 
he  ufes  by  way  of  a  hoe  and  trowel ;  he  has 
four  fharp  mcifor-teeth,  which  ferve  him  in- 
ftead  of  carpenters  tools.  All  thefe  inftru- 
ments,  which  are  in  a  manner  ufelefs  whilft 
he  lives  alone,  and  do  not  then  diftinguifh 
him  from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite  fer- 
vice  when  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  enable  him 
to  difplay  a  degree  of  ingenuity  fuperior  to 
all  inftina. 

Without  paflions,  without  a  defire  of  do- 
ing injury  to  any,  and  without  craft,  when 
he  does  not  live  in  fociety;  he  fcarcely  ven- 
tures to  defend  himfelf.  He  never  bites,  un- 
lefs  he  is  catched.  But  in  the  focial  ftate, 
in  lieu  of  weapons,  he  has  a  variety  of  con- 
trivances to  fecure  himfelf  without  fighting, 
and  to  live  without  committing  or  fuffering 
any  injury.  This  peaceable  and  even  tame 
animal  is  neverthelefs  independent ;  he  is  a 
Have  to  none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  fup- 
plied  by  himfelf:  he  enters  into  fociety;  but 
will  not  ferve,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  com- 
mand :  and  all  his  labours  are  directed  by  a 
filent  inftina 

It  is  the  common  want  of  living  and  mul- 
tiplying that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  col- 
leas  them  together  in  fummer  to  build  their 
towns  againft  winter.  As  early  as  June  or 
E  3  July, 
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July,  they  come  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
afTemble  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred; but  always  by  the  water-fide,  becaufe 
thefe  republicans  are  to  live  on  the  water  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  invafion.  Sometimes 
they  give  the  preference  to  flill  lakes  in  un- 
frequented didricls,  becaufe  there  the  waters 
are  always  at  an  equal  height.  When  they 
find  no  pools  of  {landing  water,  they  make 
one  in  the  midft  of  rivers  or  dreams ;  which 
they  do  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or  dam.  The 
mere  planning  of  this  contrivance  implies 
fuch  a  complication  of  ideas,  as  our  mort- 
fighted  reafon  would  be  apt  to  think  above 
any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intelligent  being. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  creeled  is  a  pile  an  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
bafis,  which  {helves  away  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  flope  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of  the 
waters.  To  fave  work,  or  to  facilitate  their 
labour,  they  chufe  the  {hallowed  part  of  the 
river.  If  they  find  a  large  tree  by  the  water- 
fide,  they  fell  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  may 
fall  acrofs  the  dream.  If  it  {liould  be  larger 
in  circumference  than  a  man's  body,  they  faw 
it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with 
their  four  {harp  teeth.  The  branches  are 
foon  lopped  off  by  thefe  indudrious  work- 
men, who  want  to  famion  it  into  a  beam. 
A  multitude  of  lefler  trees  are  felled  and  cut 
to  pieces  for  the  intended  pile.  Some  drag 

thefe 
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thefe  trees  to  the  river  fide,  others  fwim  over 
•with  them  to  the  place  where  the  caufeway 
is  to  be  raifed.  But  the  queftion  is,  how 
thefe  animals  are  to  fink  them  in  the  water 
with  the  afliftance  only  of  their  teeth,  a  tail, 
and  feet.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  contrive  it.  With  their  nails  they 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  With  their  teeth  they  reft  the  large 
end  of  the  flake  againft  the  bank  of  the  river, 
or  againft  the  great  beam  that  lies  acrofs. 
With  their  feet  they  raife  the  ftake,  and  fink 
it  with  the  fharp  end  downwards  into  the 
hole,  where  it  ftands  upright.  With  their 
tails  they  make  mortar,  with  which  they  fill 
up  all  the  vacancies  between  the  ftakes, 
which  are  bound  together  with  twifted 
boughs;  and  thus  the  pile  is  conftrucled. 
The  Hope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to  the  cur- 
rent, the  better  to  break  the  force  of  the  wa- 
ter by  a  gradual  refiftance;  and  the  ftakes  are 
driven  in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  plane.  The  ftakes  are  plant- 
ed perpendicularly  on  the  fide  where  the  wa- 
ter is  to  fall ;  and  in  order  to  open  a  drain 
which  may  leflen  the  action  of  the  flope  and 
^weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make  two  or 
three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 
When  this  work  is  finimed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  republic,  every  member  confi- 
E  4  ders 
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ders  of  a  lodging  for  himfelf.  Each  company 
builds  a  hut  in  the  water   upon  the  pile. 
Thefe  huts  are  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, upon  an  oval  or  round  fpot.     Some 
are  two  or  three  ftories  high,  according  to 
the  number  of  families  or  houfeholds.   Each 
hut  contains  at  leaft  two  or  three,  and  fome 
ten  or  fifteen.     The  walls,  whether  high  or 
low,  are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all 
arched  at  the  top,  and  perfectly  neat  and  fo- 
lid  both  within  and  without.    The  outfide  is 
varnifhed  with  a  kind  of  ftucco,  impenetrable 
both  to  the  water  and  to  the  external  air. 
Every  apartment  has  two  openings,  one  on 
the  land  fide,  to  enable  them  to  go  out  and 
fetch  provifions;  the  other  on  that  next  the 
ftream,  to  facilitate  their  efcape  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  that  is,  of  man,  the 
deftroyer  of  cities  and  commonwealths.  The 
window  of  the  houfe  opens  to  the  water. 
There  they  take  the  frefli  air  in  the  day  time, 
plunged  into  the  river  up  to  their  middle.  In 
winter  it  ferves  to  fence  them  againft  the 
ice,  which  gathers  to  the  thicknefs  of  two 
or  three  feet.     The  fhelf,  which  is  to  prer 
vent  its  flopping  up  this  window,  reds  upon 
two  (lakes  that  flope  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
bed  carry  off  the  water  from  the  houfe,  and 
leave  an  outlet  to  creep  out  at,  or  to  go  and 
fwim  under  the  ice.  The  infide  of  the  houfe 
}ias  no  other  furniture  than  a  flooring  of 

grafs, 
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grafs,  covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  fir- 
tree.  No  filth  of  any  kind  is  ever  feen  in 
thefe  apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Thefe  are  alders,  poplars,  and  other  trees 
delighting  in  watery  places,  as  thefe  repu- 
blicans do   who  build  their  apartments  of 
them.    Thefe  citizens  have  the  fatisfaclion, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  famion  the  wood, 
to  nourifh  themfelves  with  it.     In  imitation 
of  certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they 
eat  the  bark.     The  favages,  indeed,  do  not 
like  it  till  it  is  dried,  pounded,  and  properly 
drefled ;  whereas  the  beavers  chew  it  and 
fuck  it  when  it  is  quite  green.     They  lay  up 
a  provifion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  in  fepa- 
rate  ftorehoufes  for  every  hut,  proportion- 
able to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.    Every 
beaver  knows  his  own  ilorehoufe,  and  not 
one  of  them  pilfers  his  neighbour's.     Each 
party  lives  in  its  own  habitation,  and  is  con- 
tented with  it,  though  jealous  of  the  property 
it  has  acquired  in  it  by  its  labour.     The  pro- 
vifions  of  the  community  are  collected  and 
expended  without  diflentions.    They  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  that  fimple  food  which  their  la- 
bour prepares  for  them.     The  only  paflion 
they  have  is  that  of  conjugal  affe&ion,  the 
bafis  and  end  of  which  is  the  reproduction  of 
their  fpecies.     Towards  the  end  of  winter, 

the 
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the  mothers  bring  forth  their  young  ones, 
bred  in  autumn;  and  whilft  the  father  ranges 
all'  the  woods,  allured  by  the  fweets  of  the 
ipring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the  room 
be  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  dam  fuckles 
and  nurfes  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three.  Then  (he  takes  them  out  along  with 
ber  in  her  excurfions,  in  fearch  of  cray  and 
other  fifli,  and  green  bark,  to  recruit  her 
own  ftrength  and  to  feed  them,  till  the  fea- 
fon  of  labour  returns. 

This  republican,  induftrious,  intelligent 
people,  (killed  in  architecture,  provident  and 
fyftematical  in  its  plans  of  police  and  focie- 
ty,  is  the  beaver,  whofe  gentle  and  exem- 
plary manners  we  have  been  defcribing. 
Happy  if  his  covering  did  not  tempt  merci- 
lefs  and  favage  man  to  deftroy  his  buildings 
and  his  race.  Frequently,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans have  demolifhed  the  fettlements  of  the 
beavers,  thofe  indefatigable  animals  have 
had  the  refolution  to  build  them  up  again, 
for  feveral  fummers  fucceffively,  upon  the 
very  fame  fpot.  The  winter  is  the  time  for 
attacking  them.  Experience  warns  them  of 
their  danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntf- 
inen,  one  of  them  flrikes  a  hard  (Iroke  with 
his  tail  upon  the  water;  this  fignal  fpreads  a 
general  alarm  throughout  all  the  huts  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to  fave 
fcimfelf  under  the  ice.  But  it.  is  very  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  to  efcape  all  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for 
this  harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for 
them ;  but  as  thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a 
great  diftance,  they  can  feldom  be  fhot  by  the 
water-fide,  and  they  never  venture  fo  far 
from  it  as  to  be  caught  by  furprife.  Should 
the  beaver  be  wounded  before  he  has  got 
under  water,  he  has  always  time  enough  to 
plunge  in  j  and  if  he  dies  afterwards,  he  is 
loft,  becaufe  he  finks,  and  never  rifes  again. 

A  more  certain  way  of  catchingbeavers  is, 
by  laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat 
tender  bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are 
baited  with  frefh  flips  of  wood  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  beavers  touch  them,  an  enormous 
weight  falls  and  crufhes  their  loins.  The 
man,  who  is  concealed  near  the  place,  ha- 
ftens  to  it,  feizes  his  prey,  and  having  dif- 
patched  it,  carries  it  off. 

Other  methods  are  (till  more  commonly 
and  more  fuccefsfully  pradlifed.  The  huts 
are  fometimes  attacked,  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  inhabitants,  and  then  wait  for  them 
at  the  edges  of  the  holes  they  have  bored  in 
the  ice,  where  they  cannot  avoid  coming  to 
take  in  frefh  air.  The  moment  they  appear, 
they  are  knocked  on  the  head.  At  other 
times  the  animal,  driven  out  of  his  lodge- 
ment, is  entangled  in  the  nets  that  are  fpread 
all  round,  by  breaking  up  the  ice  for  fome 

toifes 
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toifes  round  his  hut.  If  they  want  to  catch 
the  whole  colony  at  once,  inftead  of  breaking 
down  the  fluices  to  drown  the  inhabitants, 
as  it  might  be  done  in  Holland,  they  open 
the  caufeway,  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
the  the  pool  where  the  beavers  live.  When 
they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and 
unable  to  efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at 
pleafure  and  deftroyed  at  any  time  :  but 
care  is  always  taken  to  leave  a  fufficient 
number  of  males  and  females  to  preferve  the 
breed  ;  an  aft  of  generofity  which  in  reality 
proceeds  only  from  avarice.  The  cruel  fore- 
fight  of  man  only  fpares  a  few  in  order  to 
have  the  more  to  deflroy.  The  beaver, 
whofe  plaintive  cry  feems  to  implore  his  cle- 
mency and  pity,  finds  in  the  favage,  whom 
the  Europeans  have  made  barbarous,  only  an 
implacable  enemy,  who  no  longer  fights  fo 
much  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnifh 
fuperfluities  to  another  world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  thepolice,  and 
the  induftry,  of  the  beavers  with  the  wander- 
ing life  of  the  favages  of  Canada;  we  (hall 
be  inclined  to  allow,  admitting  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  man's  faculties  above  thofe  of  ani- 
mals, that  the  beaver  was  much  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  focial  life  than  his  pur- 
fuer,  when  the  Europeans  firft  brought  their 
talents  and  improvements  to  North-America. 

The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that 

world 
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world  than  man,  and  the  quiet  poflerTor  of 
thofe  regions  fo  well  adapted  to  his  fpecies, 
had  employed  that  quiet  he  had  enjoyed  for 
many  ages,  in  the  improvement  of  his  fa- 
culties. In  our  hemifphere,  man  has  feized 
upon  the  mod  wholefome  and  fertile  re- 
gions, and  has  driven  out  or  fubdued  all  o- 
ther  animals.  If  the  bee  and  the  ant  have 
preferved  their  laws  and  government  from 
the  jealous  and  deftruclive  dominion  of  ty- 
rant man,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  fize.  It  is  thus  we  fee  fome  re- 
publics, having  neither  fplendor  nor  ftrengthf 
maintain  themfelves  by  their  very  weaknefs, 
in  the  midftof  the  vail  monarchies  of  Europe, 
which  muft  fooneror  later  fwallow  them  up. 
But  the  fociable  quadrupeds,  banimed  into 
uninhabited  climates  unfit  for  their  increafe, 
have  been  unconnected  in  all  places,  inca- 
pable of  uniting  into  a  community,  or  of  im- 
proving their  natural  fagacity ;  whilft  man, 
who  has  reduced  them  to  that  precarious 
ftate,  exults  in  their  degradation,  and  prides 
himielf  in  that  fuperior  nature  and  thofe  ra- 
tional powers  which  conftitute  a  perpetual 
diftindion  between  his  fpecies  and  all  others. 
The  brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to 
perfection:  their  operations,  therefore,  can 
only  be  mechanical,  and  fuppofe  no  principle 
fimilar  to  that  which  actuates  man.  With- 
out examining  in  what  particulars  perfection 

con- 
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eonfifts  ;  whether  the  moft  civilized  being 
is  in  reality  the  moft  perfect ;  whether  what 
he  acquires  in  the  property  of  things,  he 
does  not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his  perfon; 
or,  whether  all  he  adds  to  his  enjoyments  is 
not  fo  much  fubtrafted  from  his  duration  ; 
we  cannot  but  confefs,  that  the  beaver,  which 
in  Europe  is  a  wandering,  folitary,  timo- 
rous, and  fttipid  animal,  was  in  Canada  ac- 
quainted with  civil  and  domeftic  government, 
knew  how  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  feafons 
for  labour  and  reft,  was  acquainted  with 
fome  rules  of  architecture,  and  with  the  cu- 
rious and  learned  art  of  conftru6Hng  dikes. 
Yet  he  had  attained  to  this  degree  of  im- 
provement with  feeble  and  imperfect  tools. 
He  can  hardly  fee  the  work  he  does  with  his 
tail.  His  teeth,  which  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  a  variety  of  tools,  are  circular,  and  con- 
fined by  the  lips.  Man,  on  the  contrary, 
with  hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  hath  in 
this  fingle  organ  of  the  touch  all  the  com- 
bined powers  of  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Is 
it  not  to  this  advantage  of  organization  that 
he  owes  the  fuperiority  of  his  fpecies  above 
all  others  ?  It  is  not  becaufe  his  eyes  are 
turned  towards  heaven,  as  thofe  of  all  birds 
are,  that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  creation  ;  it 
is  becaufe  he  is  provided  with  hands  that  are 
fupple,  pliable,  induilrious,  formidable,  and 
weapons  of  defence,  and  ever  ready  to  aflift 

him, 
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him.  His  hand  is  his  fceptre  :  it  is  with 
that  he  marks  his  dominion  over  theearth,  by 
deftroying  and  ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  furcft  fign  of  the  population  of  mankind 
is  the  depopulation  of  other  fpecies.  That  of 
beavers  gradually  decreafes  and  difappears  in 
Canada,  fince  the  Europeans  have  been  in 
requefl  of  their  (kins. 

Their  (kins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in 
colour  and  kind.  In  the  fame  diftricl:,  how- 
ever, where  the  colonies  of  civilized  beavers 
are  found,  there  are  fome  that  are  wild  and 
folitary.  Thefe  animals,  who  are  faid  to  be 
turned  out  of  focrety  for  their  ill  behaviour, 
live  in  a  channel  under  ground,  and  have 
neither  lodging  nor  ftorehoufe.  Their  coat 
is  dirty,  and  the  hair  is  worn  off  of  their 
backs  by  rubbing  againft  the  cave  which  they 
dig  for  their  habitation.  This  flip,  which 
commonly  opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch 
full  of  water,  fometimes  extends  above  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  Hopes  up  gra- 
dually to  facilitate  their  efcape  from  inunda- 
tions when  the  waters  rife.  Some  of  thefe 
beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to  fly  from  all  commu- 
nication with  their  natural  element,  and  to 
live  entirely  on  land.  In  this  they  agree 
with  our  otters  in  Europe.  Thefe  wild  bea- 
vers have  not  fuch  fleek  hair  as  thofe  that 
live  in  focieties  ;  their  furs  are  anfwerable 
to  their  manners. 

Beavers 
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Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the 
thirtieth  to  the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  la- 
titude. There  are  but  few  towards  the 
fouth,  but  they  increafe  and  grow  darker  as 
we  advance  towards  the  north.  In  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illinois,  they  are  yellow  and  ftraw- 
coloured ;  higher  up,  they  are  of  a  light 
chefnut;  to  the  north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark 
chefnut;  and  fome  are  even  found  that  are 
quite  black,  and  thefe  are  reckoned  the  fined. 
Yet  in  this  climate,  the  coldeft  that  is  inha- 
bited by  this  fpecies,  there  are  fome  among 
the  black  ones  that  are  quite  white  •,  others 
white  fpeckled  with  grey,  and  fometimes 
with  fandy  fpots  on  the  rump :  fo  much  does 
nature  delight  in  {hewing  the  gradations  of 
warmth  and  cold,  and  their  various  influen- 
ces not  only  on  the  figure  but  on  the  very 
clothing  of  animals.  The  value  that  men 
fet  on  their  lives,  depends  upon  the  colour 
of  their  fkins.  Some  they  neglect  to  that 
degree,  that  they  will  not  even  kill  them ; 
but  this  is  uncommon. 

CHAP.  IV. 

In  what  places,  and  in  what  manner  the 
Fur-trade  was  carried  on. 

HPHE  fur-trade  was  the  firft  the  Europeans 

•*•  carried  on  in  Canada.   It  was  firft  opened 
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by  the  French  colony  at  Tadoufac,  a  port 
iituated  thirty  leagues  below  Quebec.  About 
the  year  1640,  the  town  of  Les  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  leagues 
from  the  capital,  and  higher  up,  became  a 
fecond  mart.  In  procefs  of  time  all  the  fur- 
trade  centered  in  Montreal.  The  fkinswere 
brought  thither  on  canoes  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees  in  the  month  of  June.  The  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  reforted  to  that  place  in- 
creafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French  fpread 
further.  The  account  of  the  reception  they 
had  met  with,  the  fight  of  the  things  they 
had  received  in  exchange  for  their  goods^ 
every  thing  contributed  to  increafe  the  con- 
courfe.  Whenever  they  returned  with  a 
frefh  fupply  of  furs,  they  always  brought  a 
new  nation  along  with  them.  Thus  a  kind 
of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the  feveral 
tribes  of  that  vail  continent  reforted. 

The  Englifh  grew  jealous  of  this  branch 
of  wealth  ;  and  the  colony  they  had  founded 
at  New  York  foon  found  means  to  divert 
the  ftream  of  this  great  circulation.  As 
foon  as  they  had  fecured  a  fubfiftence,  by  be- 
ftowing  their  firft  attention  upon  agricul- 
ture, they  began  to  think  of  the  fur-trade, 
which  was  at  firft  confined  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of 
that  name  would  not  fuffer  their  lands  to 
be  traverfed  in  order  to  give  an  opportu* 

VOL.  II.  F  nity 
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nity  of  treating  with  other  favage  nations 
who  were  at  conftant  enmity  with  them  ; 
nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations  to  come 
upon  their  territories  to  fhare  in  competition 
with  them  the  profits  of  the  trade  they  had 
opened  with  the  Europeans.  But  time  ha- 
ving extinguifhed,  or  rather  fufpended,  the 
national  hoftilities  between  the  Indians,  the 
Englifh  fpread  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
favages  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters. 
This  nation  had  infinite  advantages  for  ob- 
taining the  preference  over  their  rivals  the 
French.  Their  navigation  was  eafier,  and 
confequently  they  could  afford  to  underfell 
them.  They  were  the  only  manufacturers  of 
the  coarfe  cloths  that  beft  fuited  the  favages. 
The  beaver-trade  was  free  among  them  ; 
whereas,  among  the  French,  it  was,  and  ever 
has  been,  fubject  to  the  tyranny  of  monopoly. 
At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indul- 
ged themfelves  more  freely  in  a  cuftom 
which  at  firft  had  been  confined  within  nar- 
row bounds.  Their  inclination  for  frequent- 
ing the  woods,  which  was  that  of  the  firft 
colonifts,  had  been  wifely  reftrained  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
colony.  Permiffion  was,  however,  granted 
every  year  to  twenty-five  perfons  to  extend 
beyond  thefe  limits,  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  fuperiority  which  New  York  was  ac- 
quiring, was  the  caufe  of  increafing  the  num- 
ber 
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berof  tbefe  permiffions.  They  were  a  kind 
of  patent,  which  the  patentees  might  make 
ufe  of  either  in  perfon  or  by  proxy,  and  which 
lafted  a  year  or  more.  They  were  fold;  and 
the  produce  was  diftributed  by  the  governor 
of  the  colony  to  the  officers  or  their  widows 
and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  miffionaries, 
to  fuch  as  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
fome  great  action  or  fome  ufeful  underta- 
king, and  fometimes  even  to  the  creatures 
of  the  governor  who  fold  the  patents  him- 
felf.  The  money  which  he  did  not  give 
away,  or  did  not  chufe  to  keep,  was  put  into 
the  public  coffers  ;  but  he  was  accountable 
to  none  for  his  adminiflration. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences.  Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled 
among  the  Indians,  to  defraud  their  partners 
whofe  goods  they  had  difpofed  of.  Many- 
more  went  and  fettled  among  the  Englifti, 
xvhere  the  profits  were  greater.  Several  of 
the  French  were  loft  upon  immenfe  lakes, 
frequently  agitated  with  violent  ftorms  ;  a- 
mong  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation 
fo  dangerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the 
whole  world  ;  under  the  weight  of  the  ca- 
noes, the  provifions,  and  the  bales  of  goods, 
which  they  were  forced  to  carry  upon  their 
(boulders  at  the  carrying  places^  where  the 
rapidity  or  Ihallownefs  of  the  water  obliged 
them  to  quit  the  rivers,  and  purfue  their 
F  2  jour- 
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journey  by  land.  Numbers  perifhed  in  tbe 
fnow  and  on  the  ice,  by  hunger,  or  by  the 
fword  of  the  enemy.  Thofe  who  returned 
to  the  colony  with  a  profit  of  fix  or  feven 
hundred  per  cent,  were  not  always  the  more 
ufeful  members,  as  they  gave  themfelves  up 
to  the  greateil  excefies,  and  by  their  exam- 
ple difgufted  others  from  afliduous  labours. 
Their  fortunes  difappeared  as  quickly  as  they 
had  been  amafied,  like  thofe  moving  moun- 
tains which  a  whirlwind  raifes  and  deftroys 
at  once  on  the  fandy  plains  of  Africa.  Moft 
of  thefe  travelling  traders,  fpent  with  the  ex- 
eeflive  fatigues  which  their  avarice  prompted 
them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  a 
wandering  and  diflblute  life,  dragged  on  a  pre- 
mature old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy.  The 
government  took  notice  of  thefe  irregularities, 
and  put  the  fur-trade  upon  a  better  footing. 
France  had  for  a  long  time  been  incef- 
fantly  employed  in  creeling  a  number  of 
forts,  which  were  thought  neceiTary  for  her 
prefervation  and  aggrandizement  in  North 
America.  Thofe  they  had  built  to  the  weft 
and  fouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  were 
large  and  ilrong,  and  were  intended  to  con- 
fine the  ambition  of  the  Englifh.  Thofe 
which  were  conftrufted  on  the  feveral  lakes 
in  the  mod  important  pofitions,  formed  a 
chain  which  extended  northward  to  the  di- 
ilance  of  a  thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec  f 

but 
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but  they  were  only  miferable  paJifades,  in- 
tended to  keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  and  to 
fecure   their  alliance    and    the  produce   of 
their  chafe.     There  was  a  garrifon  in  each, 
more  or  lefs  numerous  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  poft  and  of  the  enemies  who 
threatened  it.     It  was  thought  proper  to  in- 
truft  the  commandant  of  each  of  thefe  forts 
with  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  fell- 
ing in  the  whole  diftricl:  under  his  dominion. 
This  privilege  was  purchafed;  but  as  it  was 
always  productive  of  profit,   and  fometimes 
of  a  confiderable  fortune,  it  was  granted  to 
none  but  fuch  officers  as  were  moil  in  fa- 
vour.    If  any  of  thefe  had  not  a  ftock  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  undertaking,  he  could  eafily 
get  fome  monisd  men  to  join  with  him.     It 
was  pretended,  that  this  fyftem,  far  from  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  benefit  of  the  fervice,  was 
a  means  of  promoting  it;  as  it  obliged  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army  to  keep  up  more  con- 
itant  connections  with  the  natives,  to  watch 
their  motions,   and  to  neglect  nothing  that 
could  fecure  their  friendihip.    Nobody  fore- 
faw,  or  chofe  to  forefee,  that  this  could  not 
fail  of  ftifling  every  fentiment  but  that  of 
felf-intereft,  and  would  be  a  fource  of  per- 
petual oppreflion. 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univer- 
fal,  was  feverely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Nia- 
gara, and  at  Toronto.     The  farmers  of  thofe 
F  3  three 
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three  forts,  abufing  their  privilege,  fet  fo  low 
a  value  upon  the  goods  that  were  brought 
them,  and  rated  their  own  fo  high,  that  by 
degrees  the  Indians  would  not  (top  there. 
They  went  in  vaft  numbers  to  Chouaguen, 
on  the  lake  Ontario,  where  the  Engliih  dealt 
with  them  upon  more  advantageous  terms. 
Thefe  new  connexions  were  reprefented  as 
alarming  to  the  court  of  France,  who  found 
means  to  weaken  them  by  taking  the  trade 
of  thefe  three  pofts  into  her  own  hands,  and 
treating  the  Indians  Hill  better  than  they 
were  treated  by  the  rival  nation. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  king  acr 
quired  the  fole  poffeflion  of  all  the  refufe  of 
the  furs;  and  got  the  ikins  of  all  the  beafts 
that  were  killed  in  the  fummer  and  autumn, 
the  mod  ordinary,  the  thinned,  and  moft  ea- 
fily  fpoiled,  were  referved  for  the  king.  All 
thefe  damaged  furs,  unfairly  bought,  and 
carelefsly  heaped  up  in  warehoufes,  were 
eaten  up  by  the  moths.  At  the  proper  fea- 
fon  for  fending  them  to  Quebec,  they  were 
put  into  boats,,  and  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
foldiers,  paflengers,  and  watermen,  who,  as 
they  had  no  concern  in  thofe  goods,  did  not 
take  the  leaft  care  to  keep  them  dry.  When 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of 
the  colony,  they  were  fold  for  half  of  the 
little  they  were  worth.  Thus  the  returns 
%vere  rather  lefs  than  the  fums  advanced  by 

the 
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the  government  for  this  lofing  trade. 

But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  value  to 
the  king,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  it 
brought  any  profit  to  the  Indians,  though 
gold  and  filver  were  not  the  dangerous  me- 
dium of  their  traffic.  They  received,  indeed, 
in  exchange  for  their  furs,  faws,  knives, 
hatchets,  kettles,  fnh-hooks,  needles,  .thread, 
ordinary  linen,  coarfe  woollen  duffs,  the  fir  ft 
tokens  or  bands  of  fociubility.  But  we  foJUt 
them  articles  likewife  that  would  have  proved 
prejudicial  to  them«even  as  a  gift  or  a  prefent, 
fuch  as  guns,  powder  and  {hot,  tobacco,  and 
efpecially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  mod  fatal  prefent  the  old 
world  ever  made  to  the  new,  was  no  fooner 
known  to  the  favages,  than  they  grew  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally  impoilible 
for  them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation.  It  wzs  foon  obferved  that  tl\is 
liquor  difturbed  their  dom-eftic  peace,  de- 
prived them  of  their  judgment,  made  them 
furious  ;  that  it  occafioned  hufbands,  wives, 
children,  brothers  and  filters,  to  abu£e  and 
quarrel  with  one  another.  In  vain  did  fome 
fober  Frenchmen  expoftulate  with  them,  and 
endeavour  to  mame  them  out  of  thefe  ex- 
cefies.  "  It  is  you  (anfwered  they)  who  have 
t(  taught  us  to  drink  this  liquor;  and  now  we 
<f  cannot  do  without  it.  If  you  refufe  to  give 
"  it  to  us,  we  willgoandgetit  of  theEnglim. 
F  4  "It 
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"  It  is  you  have  done  the  mifchief,   and  it 
"  cannot  be  repaired." 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  con- 
tradictory information  with  refpecl:  to  the 
diforders  occafioned  by  this  pernicious  trade, 
hath  alternately  prohibited,  tolerated,  andau- 
thorifed  it,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it 
was  reprefented  to  the  miniftry.  In  the  midft 
of  thefe  variations,  the  intereit  of  the  mer- 
chants was  feldom  at  a  (land.  The  fale  of 
brandy  was  at  all  times  nearly  the  fame.  Ra- 
tional men  confidered  it,  however,  as  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  diminution  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  cpnfequently  of  the  fkins  of 
beafts,  which  became  every  day  more  and 
more  evident. 


CHAP.  V. 

State  of   CANADA   at  the  peace   of 
UTRECHT. 

A  T  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  coun- 
•^•*-  try  was  in  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  mi- 
fery  not  to  be  conceived.  This  was  owing 
to  the  French  who  came  there  firft,  and  who 
rather  threw  themfelves  into  this  country 
than  fettled  upon  it.  Moft  of  them  had  done 
nothing  more  than  run  about  the  woods; 
the  more  reafonable  among  had  attempted 
fome  cultures,  but  without  choice  or  plan. 

A 
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A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.  However, 
the  expences  the  government  was  at,  together 
with  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade,  at  times 
afforded  the  inhabitants  a  comfortable  fub- 
fiftence;  but  a  feries  of  unfortunate  wars 
foon  deprived  them  of  thefe  enjoyments.  In 
1714,  the  exports  from  Canada  did  not  ex- 
ceed 13,1257.  This  fum,  added  to  15,3127. 
los.  which  the  government  fent  over  every 
year,  was  all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon 
for  the  payment  of  the  goods  they  received 
from  Europe.  And  indeed  thefe  were  fo 
few,  that  mod  people  were  reduced  to  wear 
(kins  like  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  deplo- 
rable fituation  of  the  far  greater  part  of  twenty 
thoufand  French  inhabitants,  who  were  fup* 
pofed  to  be  in  thefe  immenfe  regions. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Population,  agriculture,  manners,  go- 
vernment, fifheries,  induftry,  and 
revenues  of  CANADA. 

BUT  the  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time 
animated  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world, 
roufed  Canada   from   the  languid  (late  in 
which  it  had  been  fo  long  plunged.     It  ap- 
pears from  the  eftimates  taken  in  1753  and 
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1758,  which  were  nearly  equal,  that  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  91,000  fouls,  exclusive 
of  the  regular  troops,  whole  numbers  varied 
according  to  the  different  exigencies  of  the 
colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many 
allies  difperfed  throughout  an  extent  of  1200 
leagues  inlength,andofconfiderable breadth  j 
nor  yet  the  16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the 
centie  of  the  French  fettlements,  or  in  their 
neighbourhood.  None  of  thefe  were  ever 
confidered  as  fubjefts,  tho'  they  lived  in  the 
midft  of  a  great  European  colony :  the  fmalleil 
clans  flill  preferved  their  independence.  All 
xnen  talk  of  liberty,  but  the  favage  alone  en- 
joys it.  Not  only  the  whole  nation,  but  every 
individual,  is  truly  free.  The  confcioufnefs 
of  his  independence  operates  upon  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  He  would  enter  the 
palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch  juft  as  he 
\vould  come  into  a  peafant's  cottage,  and  nei- 
ther be  dazzled  by  his  fplendor  nor  awed 
by  his  power.  It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is 
mankind,  it  is  his  equal,  that  he  loves  and 
refpects ;  but  he  would  hate  a  mafter,  and 
deitroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centured  in 
three  cities.  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada, 
is  1 500  leagues  diftant  from  France,  and  120 
leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula  made  by 

the 
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the  river  St  Lawrence  and  the  river  St 
Charles;  and  commands  a  profpe£r.  over  ex- 
tenfive  fields  which  ferve  to  enrich  it,  and 
a  very  fafe  road  that  will  admit  upwards  of 
two  hundred  (hips.  It  is  three  mil.-s  in  cir- 
cumference. Two  thirds  of  this  circuit  are 
defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks,  which 
are  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications 
erected  on  the  ramparts  that  cut  the  penin- 
ftila.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  con- 
ilrucled.  The  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  about  10,000  fouls  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1759.  It  was  the  centre  of  commerce, 
and  the  feat  of  government. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten 
years  later  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty 
leagues  higher,  was  raifed  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging the  trade  with  the  northern  In* 
dians.  But  this  fettlemerit,  though  brilliant 
at  firft,  never  attained  to  more  than  1500 
inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur-trade  was  foo-n 
diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried  en- 
tirely to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and 
four  broad  almoft,  formed  by  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  fixr.y  leagues  above  Quebec.  Of 
all  the  adjacent  country,  this  is  the  mildeft, 
the  mod  pleafant,  and  the  moil  fruitful  fpot. 
A  few  fcattered  huts,  erected  by  chance  in 
{•540,  advanced  to  a  regular  built  town, 
which  contained  four  thoufand  inhabitants, 

At 
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At  firft  it  lay  cxpofed  to  the  infults  of  the 
favages  ;  but  was  afterwards  enclofed  with 
flight  palifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  topped  with  battlements. 
It  fell  to  decay  when  the  inroads  of  the 
Iroquois  obliged  the  French  to  ereft  forts 
higher  up  the  country  to  fecure  the  fur- 
trade. 

The  other  colonifts,  who  were  not  com- 
prifed  within  the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities, 
did  not  live  in  towns,  but  were  fcattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Lawrence. 
None  were  to  be  feen  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  where  the  foil  is  rugged  and  barren, 
and  where  no  corn  will  ripen.  The  firft  ha- 
bitations to  the  fouth  began  fifty  leagues, 
and  to  the  north  twenty  leagues,  below 
Quebec ;  they  were  thinly  fcattered,  and  their 
produce  was  but  indifferent.  The  truly  fer- 
tile fields  began  only  near  the  capital,  and 
they  grew  better  as  one  drew  nearer  to  Mon- 
treal. Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye  than  the  rich  borders  of  that  long  and 
broad  canah  Woods  fcattered  here  and  there 
which  decorated  the  tops  of  the  grafly  moun- 
tains, meadows  covered  with  flocks,  fields 
crowned  with  ripening  corn,  fmall  ftreams 
of  water  flowing  down  to  the  river,  churches 
and  caftles  feen  at  intervals  through  the  trees, 
exhibited  a  fucceffion  of  the  mod  enchanting 
profpe&s.  Thefe  would  have  been  ftill  more 

de- 
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delightful,  if  the  edift  of  1745  had  been  ob- 
ferved,  which  forbade  the  colonift  from  di- 
viding his  plantations,  unlefs  they  were  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty 
acres  in  depth.  Indolent  heirs  would  not 
then  have  torn  in  pieces  the  inheritance  of 
their  fathers.  They  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  form  new  plantations ;  and  vaft 
fpaces  of  fallow  land  would  no  longer  have 
(eparated  rich  and  cultivated  plains. 

Nature  herfelf  directed  the  labours  of  the 
hufbandman,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  watery 
and  fandy  grounds,  and  all  thofe  where  the 
pine,  the  fir-tree,  and  the  cedar,  grew  folitary; 
but  wherever  he  found  a  foil  covered  with 
maple,  oak,  beach,  horn-beam,  and  fmaH 
cherry  trees,  there  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
peel;  an  increafe  of  twenty  to  one  in  his  wheat, 
and  thirty  to  one  in  Indian  corn,  without 
the  trouble  of  manuring. 

All  the  plantations,  though  of  different 
extents,  were  fufficient  for  the  wants  of 
their  refpetlive  owners.  There  were  few  of 
them  did  not  yield  maize,  barley,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  pulfe,  and  pot-herbs,  in  great  plenty, 
excellent  in  their  kind. 

Moft  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  fheep 
whofe  wool  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or 
a  dozen  milch-cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for 
the  plough.  The  cattle  was  fmall,  but  their 
flefh  was  excellent,  and  thefe  people  lived 

much 
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much  better  than  our  country  people  do  in 
Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  af- 
ford  to  keep  a  good  number  of  horfes.  They 
were  not  fine,  indeed  •,  but  able  to  go  through 
a  creat  deal  of  feard  work,  and  to  run  a  pro- 
digious way  upon  the  fnow.  They  were  fo 
fond  of  multiplying  them  in  the  colony,  that 
In  winter-time  they  would  lavifhon  them  the 
corn  that  they  themfelves  regretted  at  another 
feafon. 

Such  was  the  (ituation  of  the  83,000 
French  difperfed  or  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Above  the  head 
of  the  river,  and  in  what  is  called  the  Upper 
Country,  there  were  8000  more,  who  were 
more  addicted  to  hunting  and  trade  than  to 
ho  (ban  dry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Catarakui,  or 
fort  Frontenac,  built  in  1671,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lake  Ontario,  to  flop  the  inroads  of  the 
Englifh  and  Iroquois.  The  bay  of  this  place 
ferved  as  a  harbour  for  the  men  of  war  and 
trading  veffels  belonging  to  this  great  lake, 
.which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a 
fea,  and  where  ftorms  are  almoft  as  frequent 
and  as  dreadful  as  on  the  ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which 
both  meafure  300  leagues  in  circumference, 
lies  a  continent  of  fourteen  leagues.  This 
land  is  interfered  towards  the  middle  by  the 

fa- 
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famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which  from  its  height, 
breadth,  and  fhape,  and  from  the  quantity 
and  impetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  ju ft iy -ac- 
counted the  moft  wonderful  cataract  in  the 
world.  It  was  above  this  grand  and  awful 
water-fall,  that  France  had  creeled  fortifi- 
cations, with  a  defign  to  prevent  the  In- 
dians, from  carrying  their  furs  to  the  rival 
nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Strait, 
which  exceeds  all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
profpeels,  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
profufion  of  game  and  fifh.  Nature  has  la- 
vifhed  all  her  fvveets  to  enrich  this  delight- 
ful fpot.  But  this  was  not  the  motive  that 
determined  the  French  to  fettle  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  It  was  the 
vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations  who  could 
fupply  them  abundantly  with  furs  ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  trade  increafed  with  confiderable 
rapidity. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved 
fatal  to  the  pod  of  Michillimakinach,  a  hun- 
dred leagues  further,  between  the  lake  Mi- 
chigan, the  lake  Huron,  and  the  lake  Supe- 
rior, which  are  all  three  navigable.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  trade  which  ufed  to  be 
carried  on  there  with  the  natives,  went  over 
to  the  Srait';  and  there  it  fixed. 

Be- 
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Befides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there 
are  fome  of  lefler  note,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  conftrucled  upon  rivers,  or  at 
the  openings  between  the  mountains.  The 
firft  fentiment  intereft  infpires  is  that  of 
miftrufl,  and  its  firft  impulfe  is  that  of  at- 
tack or  defence.  Each  of  thefe  forts  was 
manned  with  a  garrifon,  which  defended  the 
French  who  were  fettled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. All  together  made  up  8000  fouls,  who 
inhabited  the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  French  colonifts  fet- 
tled in  Canada  were  not  always  anfwerable 
to  the  climate  they  inhabited.  Thofe  that 
lived  in  the  country  fpent  their  winter  in 
idlenefs,  gravely  fitting  by  their  fire-fide. 
When  the  return  of  fpring  called  them  out 
to  the  indifpenfable  labours  of  the  field,  they 
ploughed  the  ground  fuperficially  without 
ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it  carelefsly,  and 
then  fank  again  into  their  former  indolence 
till  harveft-time.  The  people  were  too  proud 
or  too  lazy  to  work  for  hire,  fo  that  every 
family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  their  own 
crops  j  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen  of  that 
fprightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  fummer's 
day  enlivens  the  reapers,  whilft  they  are  ga- 
thering in  their  rich  harvefts.  Thofe  of  the 
Canadians  never  went  beyond  a  fmall  parcel 
of  corn  of  each  kind,  a  little  hay  and  tobacco, 
a  few  cyder-apples,  cabbages,  and  onions. 
2  This 
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This  was  the  whole  produce  of  a  plantation 
in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing 
to  feveral  caufes.  The  excefiive  cold  in 
winter,  which  froze  up  the  rivers,  in  a  man- 
ner locked  up  and  benumbed  the  faculties  of 
men.  They  contracted  fuch  a  habit  of  idle- 
nefs  during  the  continuance  of  the  fevere 
weather  for  eight  months  fucceflively,  that 
labour  appeared  an  intolerable  hardfhip  even 
in  the  fined  weather.  The  numerous  fefti- 
vals  of  their  religion  were  another  hindrance 
to  their  induflry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to 
prattife  that  kind  of  devotion  which  exempts 
them  from  labour.  Laftly,  their  paffion  for 
arms,  which  had  been  purpofely  encouraged 
amongft  thefe  courageous  and  daring  men, 
made  them  averfe  from  the  labours  of  hufban- 
dry.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely  abforbed 
in  military  glory,  that  they  were  fond  of 
nothing  but  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it 
without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of 
the  capital,  lived,  both  in  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  in  a  conftant  round  of  difllpation.  They 
were  alike  infenfible  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination  j 
they  had  no  tafte  for  arts  or  fciences,  for 
reading  or  inftru&ion.  Their  only  paffion 
was  amufement,  and  perfons  of  all  ages  were 
fond  of  dancing  at  aflemblies.  This  way  of 
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life  confiderably  increafed  the  influence  of 
the  ladies;  who  were  pofleffed  of  every  at- 
traction, except  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the 
foul,  which  alone  conftitute  the  merit  and 
the  charm  of  beauty.  Lively,  gay,  coquettes, 
and  addicted  to  gallantry,  they  were  more 
gratified  with  infpiring  than  feeling  the  ten- 
der paffion.  In  both  fexes  might  be  obfer- 
ved  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than  virtue, 
more  religion  than  probity,  a  higher  fenfe 
of  honour  than  of  real  honefty.  Superflition 
took  place  of  morality,  as  it  does  wherever 
men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies 
will  compensate  for  good  works,  and  that 
crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers. 

Idlenefs, ^ prejudice,  and  levity,  would 
never  have  taken  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Ca- 
nada, had  the  government  been  careful  to 
employ  the  minds  of  the  people  upon  fo- 
lid  and  profitable  objects.  But  all  the  co- 
lonifts  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  a  mere  military  authority.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  flow  and  fure 
procefs  of  the  laws.  The  will  of  the  chief, 
or  of  his  delegates,  was  an  oracle,  which 
they  were  not  even  at  liberty  to  interpret 5 
an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to  fubmit 
to  without  examination.  Delays,  reprefen- 
tations,  excufes  of  honour,  were  fo  many 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who 
had  ufurped  a  power  of  punifhing  or  abfol- 

ving 
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ying  by  his  b;\re  word.  He  held  in  his  own 
hands  all  favours  and  penalties,  rewards  and 
punifhmentsj  the  right  of  imprifoning  with- 
out the  fhadow  of  a  crime,  and  the  dill  more 
formidable  right  of  inforcinga  reverence  for 
his  decrees  as  fo  many  adts  of  juftice,  tho' 
they  were  but  the  irregular  fallies  of  his  own 
caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was 
not  confined  to  matters  relative  to  military 
difcipline  and  political  adminiftration,  but 
was  extended  even  to  civil  jurifdiclion.  The 
governor  decided  arbitrarily  and  without  ap- 
peal upon  all  differences  arifmg  between  the 
cploniils.  Fortunately  thefe  contefts  were 
very  rare,  in  a  country  where  all  things  were 
nlmofi,  as  it  were,  in  common.  This  dan- 
gerous authority  fubfifted  till  1663,  at  which 
period  a  tribunal  was  creeled  in  the  capital, 
for  the  definitive  trial  of  all  caufes  depending 
throughout  the  colony.  The  cuftom  of  Pa- 
ris, modified  fuitably  to  local  combinations, 
formed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured 
by  a  mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  admini- 
ftration of  the  finances  in  Canada  only  took 
up  a  few  fines  of  alienation ;  a  trifling  contri- 
bution from  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  towards  keeping  up  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  fome  duties  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  which,  indeed,  were 
G  2  too 
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too  high.  In  1747,  all  thefe  feveral  articles 
brought  no  more  than  1 1,3837.  15  s.  into  the 
treafury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  did  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemp- 
tion. A  great  miftake  was  made  at  the  firft 
fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting  to  officers 
and  gentlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to 
four  leagues  in  front,  and  unlimited  in 
depth.  Thefe  great  proprietors,  who  were 
men  of  moderate  fortunes,  and  unfkilled  in 
agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft 
eftates,  and  were  therefore  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  making  over  their  lands  to  foldiers  or 
planters  upon  condition  they  fhouldpay  them 
a  kind  of  ground-rent  or  homage  for  ever. 
This  was  introducing  into  America  fome- 
thing  very  like  the  feudal  government,  which 
was  fo  long  fatal  to  Europe.  The  lord  ce- 
ded ninety  acres  to  each  of  his  vafials,  who 
on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in  his  mill,  to 
pay  him  annually  one  or  two  fols  per  acre,  and 
a  bufhel  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire 
grant.  Thrs  tax,  though  but  a  fmall  one, 
maintained  a  great  number  of  idle  people,  at 
the  expence  of  the  only  clafs  with  which  a 
colony  ought  to  have  been  peopled.  The 
true  inhabitants,  the  laborious  men,  found 
the  burden  of  maintaining  an  annuitant  no- 
bility increafed  by  the  additional  exactions 
of  the  clergy.  In  1667,  the  tithes  were  im- 
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pofed.  They  were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a 
tvventy-fixth  part  of  the  crops,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  clamours  of  that  rapacious  bo- 
dy ;  but  flill  this  was  an  oppreffion,  in  a 
country  where  the  clergy  had  a  property  al- 
loted  them,  which  was  fufficient  for  their 
maintenance. 

So  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way 
of  agriculture,  difabled  the  colony  to  pay 
for  the  neceffaries  that  came  from  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  French  miniftry  were  at 
laft  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  af- 
ter having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the 
eftablifhment  of  manufactures  in  America, 
they  thought  it  their  intereft  even  to  pro- 
mote them,  in  1706.  But  thefe  too  tardy 
encouragements  had  very  little  effecl:;  and 
the  united  induftry  of  the  colonifts  could  ne- 
ver produce  more  than  a  few  coarfe  linens, 
and  fome  very  bad  woollen  {luffs. 

The  fifheries  were  not  much  more  invi- 
ting than  the  manufactures.  The  only  one 
that  could  be  an  objecl:  of  exportation,  was 
that  of  the  SEAL.  This  anirnal  has  been 
ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fifli,  though  he  is  not 
dumb,  is  always  born  on  land,  and  lives 
more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the  water.  His 
head  is  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  maftiff.  He 
has  four  paws,  which  are  very  fhort,  efpecial- 
ly  the  hinder  ones,  which  ferve  him  rather 
to  crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They  are  fha- 
G  3  ped 
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ped  like  fins,  but  the  fore-feet  have  claws. 
His  fkin  is  hard,  and  covered  with  fhorthair. 
He  is  born  white,  but  turns  fandy  or  black 
as  he  grows  up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  the 
three  colours. 

There  are  two  diftincl:  forts  of  feals.  The 
l.arger  fort  will  fometimes  weigh  no  lefs  than 
two  thoufand  weight,  and  feem  to  have  a 
{harper  fnout  than  the  others.  The  fmall 
ones,  whofe  (kin  is  commonly  marbled,  are 
brifker,  and  more  dexterous  at  extricating 
themfelves  out  of  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for 
them.  The  Indians  have  the  art  of  ta- 
ming them  fo  far  as  to  make  them  follow 
them. 

It  is  upon  the  rocks  that  they  couple,  and 
tl\at  the  dams  lay  their  young,  and  fome- 
times upon  the  ice.  They  commonly  bear 
two  ;  and  they  frequently  fuckle  them  in  the 
water,  but  more  frequently  on  land.  When 
they  want  to  teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is  faid 
they  carry  them  upon  their  backs,  drop  them 
now  and  then  into  the  water,  then  take  them 
up  again,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  till 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  fwim  of  them- 
felves. Moft  little  birds  flutter  about  from 
fpray  to  fpray  before  they  venture  to  fly  a- 
broad;  the  eagl£  carries  her  young,  to  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boifterous  winds  ; 
It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that  the  feal, 

born 
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born  on  land,  fhould  exercife  her  little  ones 
in  living  under  water. 

The  manner  of  fifhing  for  thefe  amphi- 
bious animals  is  very  fimple.  Their  cuftom 
is,  when  they  are  out  at  fea,  to  enter  into  the 
creeks  with  the  tide.  As  foon  as  fome  place 
is  discovered  where  they  refort  in  fhoals, 
they  furround  it  with  nets  and  flakes,  only 
taking  care  to  leave  a  little  opening  for  them 
to  get  in.  At  high  water  this  opening  is. 
{topped  up,  and  when  the  tide  is  gone  down 
the  prey  remains  on  dry  ground.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  knock  them  down. 
Sometimes  the  fifhermen  get  into  a  canoe, 
and  follow  them  to  their  lurking  places, 
where  they  fire  upon  them  the  moment  they 
put  their  heads  out  of  the  water  to  take  in 
air.  If  they  are  only  wounded,  they  areeailly 
caught ;  if  they  are  killed  they  fink  direclly, 
but  are  fetched  up  by  great  dogs  that  are 
trained  up  to  dive  for  them  feven  or  eight 
fathom  under  water. 

The  ikin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed 
for  muffs;  but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks, 
and  to  make  moes  and  boots.  When  it  is 
well  tanned,  the  grain  is  not  unlike  that 
of  morocco  leather.  If  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  not  quite  fo  fine,  on  the  other  it  keeps 
longer. 

The  flefh  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed 

to  be  good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  if 
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it  is  boiled  down  to  oil.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
is  fufficient  to  fet  it  on  the  fire  in  a  copper  or 
earthen  velfel.  Frequently  nothing  more  is 
done  than  to  fpreadthefat  upon  large  fquares 
made  of  boards,  where  it  melts  of  itfelf,  and 
the  oil  runs  off  through  an  opening  made  for 
that  purpofe.  It  keeps  clear  for  a  long  time, 
has  no  bad  fmell,  and  does  not  gather  drofs. 
It  is  ufed  for  burning  and  for  dreffing  of 
leather. 

Five  or  fix  fmall  fhips  were  fitted  out 
yearly  from  Canada  for  the  feal-fifhery  in 
the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  one  or  two 
lefs  for  the  Caribbee  iflands.  They  received 
from  the  iflands  nine  or  ten  veffels  laden 
with  rum,  melafles,  coffee,  and  fugar  ;  and 
from  France  about  thirty  mips,  whofe  lading 
together  might  amount  to  nine  thoufand 
tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  lad  wars, 
which  was  the  moll  flouriming  period  of  the 
colony,  the  exports  did  not  exceed  525,0007. 
in  furs,  35,ooo/.  in  beaver,  10,9377.  los.  in 
feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and  peafe,  and 
65627.  10  s.  in  wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefe  fe- 
veral  articles  put  together,  amounted  but  to 
115,9377.  i or.  a  year,  a  fum  infufficient  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  they  drew  from  the 
mother  country.  The  government  made  up 
the  deficiency. 

When  the  French  were  in  pofleflion  of 

Canada, 
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Canada,  they  had  very  little  money.  The 
little  that  was  brought  in  from  time  to  time 
by  the  new  fettlers  did  not  (lay  long  in  the 
country,  becaufe  the  neceflities  of  the  colony 
fent  it  away  again.  This  was  a  great  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture. In  1670,  the  court  of  Verfailles 
coined  a  particular  fort  of  money  for  the  ufe 
of  all  the  French  fettlements  in  America; 
and  fet  a  nominal  value  upon  it,  a  fourth 
part  above  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  mother  country.  But  this  expedient 
was  not  productive  of  the  advantages  that 
were  expedted,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  New 
France.  They  therefore  contrived  to  fub- 
flitute  paper  currency  to  metal,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  and  other  expences  of 
government.  This  fucceeded  till  the  year 
1713,  when  they  were  no  longer  true  to  the 
engagements  they  had  entered  into  with  the 
adminiftrators  of  the  colony.  The  bills  of 
exchange  they  drew  upon  the  treafury  of  the 
mother  country  were  not  honoured,  and 
from  that  time  fell  into  difcredit.  They 
were  at  laft  paid  ofF  in  1720,  but  with  the 
lofs  of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  ufe  of  money 
to  be  refumed  in  Canada  ;  but  this  expedient 
laded  only  two  years.  The  merchants  found 
it  troublefome,  chargeable,  and  hazardous, 
to  fend  money  to  France,  and  fo  did  all  the 

colonies 
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colonies  who  had  any  remittances  to  make  ; 
fo  that  they  were  the  firfl  to  folicit  the  re- 
eftablKhment  of  paper  currency.  This  mo- 
ney confided  of  cards,  on  which  was  ftamp- 
ed  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre ;  and  they 
were  figned  by  the  governor,  the  intendant, 
and  the  comptroller.  They  were  of  I /.  is. 
10 s.  6d.  5^.  %d.  2s.  i^d.  and  of  is.  ^d. 
*]Ttd.  3±d.  value.  The  value  of  the  whole 
number  that  was  made  out,  did  not  exceed 
43>75o  /•  When  this  fum  was  not  fuflicient 
for  the  demands  of  the  public,  the  deficiency 
was  made  up  by  orders  figned  only  by  the 
intendant.  This  was  the  firft  grievance  ;  but 
another  and  more  fcandalous  abufe  was,  that 
their  number  was  unlimited.  The  fmalleft 
were  of  iol-d.  and  the  higheft  of  4/.  js.  6d. 
Thefe  different  papers  circulated  about  the 
colony,  and  fupplied  the  want  of  money  till 
the  month  of  October.  This  was  the  lateft 
feafon  for  the  fhips  to  fail  from  Canada. 
Then  all  this  paper-currency  was  turned  into 
bills  of  exchange  payable  in  France  by  the 
government,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have 
made  ufe  of  the  value.  But  they  were  fo 
multiplied  by  the  year  1754,  that  the  royal 
treafury  could  no  longer  anfwer  fuch  large 
demands,  and  was  forced  to  protract  the 
payment.  An  unfortunate  war,  that  broke 
out  two  years  after,  fo  increafed  their  num- 
ber, that  at  laft  they  were  prohibited.  This 
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prefently  raifed  the  price. of  all  commodities 
to  an  immoderate  degree  ;  and  as,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war,  the 
king  was  the  great  confumer,  he  alone  bore 
the  lofs  of  the  difcarded  paper,  and  of  the 
dearnefs  of  the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniftry 
were  obliged  to  ilop  payment  of  the  Canada 
bills,  till  their  origin  and  their  real  value 
could  be  traced.  They  amounted  to  an  a- 
larming  number. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for 
Canada,  which  in  1 729  didnot exceed  17,5007. 
and  before  1749  never  went  beyond  74,375  /. 
were  immenfe  after  that  period.  The  year 
1750  coft  91,8757.  the  year  1751,  1 18,1257. 
the  year  1 752,  178,9377.  10  jr.  the  year  1753, 
231,8757.  the  year  1754,  194,6877.  los.  the 
year  1755,  266,8757.  the  year  1 756,  494^37^' 
the  year  1757,  842,1877.  the  year  1758, 
1,220,6257.  the  year  1759,  1,137,5007.  the 
firft  eight  months  of  the  year  1 760,  590,625  7. 
Of  thefe  prodigious  fums,  3,500,0007.  were 
owing  at  the  peace* 

This  dimoneft  debt  was  traced  up  to  its 
origin,  and  the  enormities  that  had  given  rife 
to  it  were  inquired  into  as  far  as  the  diftance 
of  time  and  place  would  allow.  The  great- 
eft  delinquents,  who  were  become  fo  in  cen- 
fequence  of  the  unlimited  power  and  credit 
given  them  by  the  government,  were  legally 
condemned  to  make  confiderable  reftitutions, 

but 
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but  dill  too  moderate.  The  claims  of  private 
creditors  were  all  difcufled.  Fortunately  for 
them  and  for  the  nation,  the  miniftry  intrud- 
ed with  this  important  and  neceffary  bufmefs, 
were  none  but  men  of  known  integrity,  who 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
power,  nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  fortune ; 
who  could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice, 
or  weaned  out  by  difficulties.  By  fleadily 
and  impartially  holding  an  even  balance  be- 
tween the  intereft  of  the  public  and  the  rights 
of  individuals,  they  reduced  the  fum  total  of 
the  debts  to  1,662,000 /. 

C  H  A  P.   VII. 

Advantages  which  FRANCE  might  have 
derived  from  CANADA.  Errors  which 
have  deprived  her  of  them. 

TT  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was 
•••  not  worth  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  be- 
llowed upon  it.  It  had  long  fmce  appeared, 
that  this  vaft  region  was  every  where  capable 
of  yielding  prodigious  crops;  yet  no  more 
was  cultivated  than  what  was  barely  fufficient 
for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants.  With 
moderate  labour  they  might  have  raifed  corn 
enough  to  fupply-all  the  American  iflands, 
and  even  fome  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  well 

known. 
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known,  that  in  1751  the  colony  iVrft  over  t\vtf 
{hip-loads  of  wheat  to  Marfeilles,  which .p.io-^ 
ved  very  good,  and  fold"  very\vejj,  'This  *V.-' 
portation  ought  to  have  been  encouraged  the 
more  as  the  crops  are  liable  to  few  accidents 
in  that  country,  where  the  corn  is  fown  in 
May,  and  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  Au- 
guft. 

If  hufbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  ex- 
tended, the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been 
increafed.  They  have  fo  much  pafture 
ground,  and  fuch  plenty  of  acorns,  that  the 
colonies  might  eafily have  bred  oxen  and  hogs, 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  French  iflands  with 
beef  and  pork,  without  having  rccourfe  to 
Irifh  beef.  Poflibly,  they  might  in  time  have 
increafed  fo  much  as  to  be  able  to  victual  the 
fhips  of  the  mother  country. 

Their  fheep  would  have  been  no  lefs  advan- 
tageous to  France.  They  were  eafily  bred  in 
Canada,  where  the  dams  commonly  bear 
twins:  and  if  they  did  not  multiply  fafter,  ic 
wasbecaufe  the  ewes  were  left  with  the  ram  at 
all  feafons;  becaufe,  as  they  moftly  brought 
forth  in  February,  the  feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther deftroyed  a  great  many  lambs;  and  be- 
caufe they  were  obliged  to  feed  them  with 
corn,  and  the  inhabitants  found  this  fo  charge- 
able, that  they  did  not  much  care  to  rear 
them.  All  this  might  have  been  prevented 
by  a  law,  enjoining  all  farmers  to  part  the 

ram 
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.ram  from  the  ew.es  from  September  to  Fe- 
bruary. The  lambs  dropped  in  May  would 
'hive  beer!  r£a?ed  v'ithout  any  expence  or 
hazard,  and  in  a  ihort  time  the  colony 
would  have  been  covered  with  numerous 
flocks.  Their  wool,  which  is  known  to 
be  very  fine  and  good,  would  have  fupplied 
the  manufactures  of  France,  inftead  of  that 
\vhich  they  import  from  Andalufia  and  Ca- 
flile.  The  ftate  would  have  been  enriched 
by  this  valuable  commodity  ;  and,  in  return, 
the  colony  would  have  received  a  thoufand 
new  and  defirable  articles  from  the  mother 
country. 

The  Gin-fen g  would  have  been  a  great  ac- 
quifition  to  both.  This  plant,  which  the  Chi- 
nefs  procure  from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tar- 
tary,  and  which  they  buy  at  the  weight  of 
gold,  was  found  in  1720,  by  the  Jefuit  Lafi- 
tau,  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  where  it  grows 
very  common.  It  was  foon  carried  to  Can- 
ton, where  it  was  much  eileemed,  and  fold  at 
an  extravagant  price.  The  Gin-feng,  which  at 
firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  about  is.6d.  a  pound, 
immediately  rofe  to  1 1.  is.  iof^.  In  1752, 
the  Canadians  exported  this  plant  to  the  va^ 
lue  of  21,8757.  There  was  fuch  a  demand 
for  it,  that  they  were  induced  to  gather  in 
May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  gathered 
till  September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what 
ihould  have  been  dried  gradually  in  a  fhade. 

This 
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This  fpoilt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-fen g  of  Cana- 
da in  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it 
could  find  a  market;  and  the  colonifts  were 
feverely  puniihed  for  their  exceffive  rapaci- 
oufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce, which,  if  rightly  managed,  might  have 
proved  a  fource  of  opulence. 

Another  and  a  furer  fource  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  induitry,  was  the  working  of 
the  iron  mines  which  abound  in  thofe  parts* 
The  only  one  that  has  ever  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Europeans,  lies  near  the  town  of 
the  Trois  Rivieres,  It  was  difcovered  near 
the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  there  are  no  mines 
that  yield  more,  and  the  befl  in  Spain  are  not 
fuperior  to  it  for  the  pliability  of  the  metal. 
A  fmith  from  Europe,  who  came  thither  in 
1739,  greatly  improved  the  working  of  this 
mine,  which  till  then  had  been  but  unlkilful- 
ly  managed.  From  that  time  no  other  iron 
was  ufed  in  the  colony.  They  even  exported 
fome  famples  ;  but  France  would  not  be  con- 
vinced that  this  iron  was  the  beft  for  fire- 
arms. The  defign  of  ufing  this  iron  would 
have  been  very  favourable  to  the  project 
which,  after  much  irrefolution,  had  at  lad 
been  adopted,  of  forming  a  marine  eftablim- 
ment  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that 
vaft  region,  found  it  all  over  covered  with  fo- 
fefts.  The  principal  trees  were  oaks  of  pro- 
digious 
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digious  height,  and  pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe 
\voods  could  have  been  conveyed  with  eafc 
down  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  num- 
berlefs  rivers  that  difcharge  into  it.  By  an 
unaccountable  fatality,  all  thefe  treafures 
were  overlooked  or  defpifed.  At  laft  the 
court  of  Verfailles  thought  proper  to  attend 
to  them.  They  gave  orders  for  erecting  docks 
at  Quebec  for  building  men  of  war;  but  un- 
fortunately trufted  the  bufmefs  to  agents,  who 
had  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  private  in- 
tereft. 

The  timber  fhould  have  been  felled  upon 
the  hills,  where  the  cold  air  hardens  the 
wood  by  contracting  its  fibres  ;  whereas  it 
was  conilantly  fetched  from  marfhy  grounds, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the 
moiiture  gives  it  a  loofer  texture,  and  makes 
it  too  rich.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in  barges, 
they  floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place  of 
its  deftination ;  where  being  forgotten  and  left 
in  the  water,  it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that 
rotted  it.  It  ought  to  have  been  put  under 
fheds  when  it  was  landed  j  but  it  was  left  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  to  the  fnow  in 
winter,  and  to  the  rains  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn. From  thence  it  was  conveyed  into  the 
dock-yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the  incle- 
mency of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  years. 
Negligence  or  iliflionefty  enhanced  the  price 
of  every  thing  to  jfuch  a  degree,  that  they  got 
a  their 
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their  fails,  ropes,  pitch,  and  tar,  from  Europe* 
in  a  country,  which,  with  a  little  induftry, 
might  have  fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  with  all  thefe  materials.  This  bad 
management  had  totally  brought  the  wood  of 
Canada  into  difrepute,  and  effectually  ruin- 
ed the  refources  which  that  country  afforded 
for  the  navy. 

This  colony  furnimed  the  manufactures  of 
the  mother  country  with  a  branch  of  induftry 
that  might  almoft  be  called  an  exclufive  one, 
which  was  the  preparation  of  the  beaver. 
This  commodity  at  firft  was  fubje&ed  to  the 
burden  and  reftraints  of  monopoly.  The  In- 
dia company  could  not  but  make  an  ill  ufe  of 
their  privilege,  and  really  did  fo.  What  they 
bought  of  the  Indians  was  chiefly  paid  for  in 
Englifh  fcarlet  cloths,  which  thofe  people 
were  very  fond  of  appearing  in.  But  as  they 
could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 
more  of  their  commodies  in  the  Englifh 
fettlements  than  the  company  chofe  to  give, 
they  carried,  thither  all  they  could  conceal 
from  the  fearch  of  the  company's  agents,  and 
exchanged  their  beaver  for  Englifh  cloth  and 
India  calico.  Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe 
of  an  inflitution  which  (he  was  by  no  means 
obliged  to  maintain,  lofe  the  double  advantage 
of  furnifhing  materials  to  fome  of  her  own 
manufactures,  and  of  fecuring  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  fome  others.  She  was  equal- 

VOL.  II.  H  ly 
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ly  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  efta- 
blifhing  a  whale-fifhery  in  Canada. 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Da- 
vis's  ftraits  and  Greenland.  Fifty  (hips  come 
every  year  into  the  former  of  thefe  latitudes, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  into  the  latter.  The 
Dutch  are  concerned  for  more  than  three 
fourths  of  them.  The  reft  are  fitted  out 
from  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Britain.  It 
is  computed  that  the  whole  expence  of  fit- 
ting out  200  mips,  of  350  tons  burden  up- 
on an  average,  muft  amount  to  437,5007. 
The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated  at  3,500  /. 
and  confequently  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fimery  cannot  be  lefs  than  1 40,000 /.  If  we 
deduct  from  this  the  profits  of  the  feamen 
who  devote  themfelves  to  this  hard  and  dan- 
gerous voyage,  very  little  remains  for  the 
merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

This  is  what  firft  gradually  difgufted  the 
Bifcayans,  who  were  the  firft  adventurers  in 
the  undertaking.  They  have  not  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  other  Frenchmen,  infomuch  that 
the  whole  fimery  has  been  totally  thrown  up 
by  that  nation,  which  of  all  others  made  the 
greateft  confumption  of  blubber,  whalebone, 
and  fpermaceti.  Many  propofals  have  been 
made  for  refuming  it  in  Canada.  There 
was  the  fineft  profpecl  of  a  plentiful  fimery 
in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  attended  with 
lefs  danger  and  lefs  expence  than  at  Davis's 

ftraits 
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ilraits  or  Greenland.  It  has  ever  been  the 
fate  of  this  colony,  that  the  bed  fchemes  rela- 
tive to  it  have  not  been  brought  to  bear  ;  and 
this  in  particular  of  a  whale-fifhery,  which 
would  have  fingularly  rouzed  the  activity 
of  the  colonifts,  and  would  have  proved  an 
excellent  nurfery  for  feamen,  has  never  met 
with  the  countenance  of  the  government. 

The  fame  remiflhefs  has  baffled  the  fcheme, 
fo  often  planned,  and  two  or  three  times  at- 
tempted, of  fifliing  for  cod  on  both  fides  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence.  Very  poflibly  the 
fuccefs  would  not  have  fully  anfwered  their 
expectation,  becaufe  the  fifli  is  but  indiffe- 
rent, and  proper  beaches  are  wanting  to  dry 
it.  But  the  gulph  would  have  made  ample 
amends.  It  abounds  with  cod,  which  might 
have  been  carried  to  Newfoundland  or  Louif- 
bourg,  and  advantageoufly  bartered  for  pro- 
ductions of  the  Caribbee  iflands  and  European 
commodities.  Everything  confpired  to  pro- 
mote the  profperity  of  the  fettlements  in  Ca- 
nada, if  they  had  been  feconded  by  the  men 
who  feemed  to  be  the  moft  interefted  in  them. 
But  whence  could  proceed  that  inconceivable 
inaction,  which  fuffered  them  to  languimin 
the  fame  low  condition  they  were  in  at  firft  ? 

It  muft  be  confefled,  fome  obftacles  arofe 

from  the  very  nature  of  the  climate.     The 

river  St  Lawrence  is  frozen  up  for  fix  months 

in  the  year.     At  other  times  it  is  not  navi- 

H  2  gable 
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gable  by  night,  on  account  of  the  thick 
fogs,  rapid  currents,  fand-banks,  and  con- 
cealed rocks,  which  make  it  even  dangerous 
by  day-light.  Thefe  difficulties  increafe 
from  (Quebec  to  Montreal,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  failing  is  quite  impracticable,  and  row- 
ing fo  difficult,  that  from  theTrois  Rivieres, 
where  the  tide  ends,  the  oars  cannot  refi ft 
the  violence  of  the  current,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  very  fair  wind,  and  then  only  in 
the  fpace  of  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  From 
Montreal  to  the  Lake  Ontario,  travellers 
meet  with  no  lefs  than  fix  water-falls,  which 
oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and  to 
carry  them  and  their  lading  a  confiderable 
way  by  land. 

Far  from  encouraging  man  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  nature,  a  mifinformed  government 
planned  none  but  ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain 
the  advantage  over  the  Englim  in  the  fur- 
trade,  they  erected  three  and  thirty  forts, 
at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
building  and  victualling  of  them  diverted  the 
Canadians  from  the  only  labours  that  ought 
to  have  engrofled  their  attention.  This  er- 
ror engaged  them  in  an  arduous  and  perilous 
track. 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that 
the  Indians  faw  the  beginnings  of  thefe  fet- 
tlements,  which  might  endanger  their  liber- 
ty. Their  fufpicions  induced  them  to  take 
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up  arms,  fo  that  the  colony  was  feldom  free 
from  war.  Necefllty  made  all  the  Canadians 
foldiers.  Their  manly  and  military  educa- 
tion made  them  hardy,  and  fearlefs  of  dan- 
ger. Juft  emerging  from  childhood,  they 
would  traverfe  a  vaft  continent  in  the  fum- 
mer  time  in  canoes,  and  in  winter  on  foot 
through  ice  and  fnow.  As  they  had  nothing 
but  their  gun  to  procure  fubfiftence  with, 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  ftarving; 
but  they  were  under  no  appreherrfions  of  fear, 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  fa- 
vages,  who  had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their 
imagination  in  inventing  tortures  for  their 
enemies,  far  worfe  than  death. 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  theftea- 
dy  labours  of  agriculture,  had  no  attraction 
for  men  accuftomed  to  an  active  but  wander- 
ing life.  The  court,  which  forms  no  idea  of 
the  fweets  or  the  utility  of  rural  life,  increa- 
fed  the  averfion  which  the  Canadians  had 
conceived  for  it,  by  beftowing  all  their  fa- 
vours and  honours  upon  military  aclions  a- 
lone.  The  diftin&ion  that  was  moftly  la- 
vifhed  was  that  of  nobility,  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  moft  fatal  confequences.  It 
not  only  plunged  the  Canadians  in  idlenefs, 
but  alfo  infpired  them  with  an  unlurmount- 
able  turn  for  every  thing  that  was  fplendid. 
Profits,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  fa- 
cred  for  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  were 
H  3  laid 
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laid  out  in  ornament,  and  a  real  property  was 
concealed  under  the  trappings  of  deftru&ive 
luxury. 

CHAP.   VIII. 

Origin  of  the  wars  between  the  BRI- 
TISH and  the  FRENCH  in  CANADA. 

OUcHwas  the  (late  of  the  colony  in  1747, 
^  when  La  Galiffbniere  was  appointed  go- 
vernor. He  was  an  able,  refolute,  and  ac- 
tive man ;  a  man  of  great  fteadinefs,  be- 
caufe  he  a&ed  upon  found  principles.  The 
Britifh  wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  He  thought  this 
an  unjuft  claim,  and  was  determined  to  con- 
fine them  within  the  peninfula,  which  he 
apprehended  to  be  the  limits  fettled  by  trea- 
ty. Their  ambition  of  encroaching  on  the 
inland  parts,  particularly  towards  the  Ohio  or 
Fair  River,  helikewife  thought  unreafonable. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains ought  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  pof- 
feflions,  and  was  fully  determined  they  mould 
not  pafs  them.  His  fucceffor,  who  was  ap- 
pointed whilft  he  was  collecting  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  vaft  defign,  entered 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  de- 
ferved.  Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately 

ereaed 
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erected  on  all  fides,  to  fupport  the  fyftem 
which  the  court  had  adopted,  perhaps,  with- 
out forefeeing,  or  perhaps  without  fuffici- 
ently  .attending  to,  the  confequences. 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  Britifh  and  the  French  in  North 
America,  which  were  rather  countenanced 
than  openly  avowed  by  the  refpettive  mo- 
ther countries.  This  clandeftine  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war  was  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  it  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees,  and 
without  expofing  their  weaknefs,  what  they 
had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  ene- 
my had  impofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe 
repeated  checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of 
Great  Britain,  and  difclofed  the  political  fy- 
ftem of  her  rival.  George1!!,  thought  an 
equivocal  fituation  was  inconfiftent  with  the 
fuperiority  of  his  maritime  forces.  His  flag 
was  ordered  to  infult  the  French  flag  on  e- 
very  fea.  The  Englim  accordingly  took  or 
difperfed  aU  the  French  fhips  they  met  with, 
and  in  1758  fteered  towards  Cape  Breton. 

CHAP.   IX. 

Conquefl  of   CAPE  BRETON  by  the 
BRITISH. 

THIS  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  already 
H  4  had 
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had  been  attacked  in  1745;  and  the  event  is  of 
fo  fingular  a  nature,  that  it  deferves  a  parti- 
cular detail.  The  plan  of  this  firft  invafion 
was  laid  at  Bofton,  and  New  England  bore 
the  expence  of  it.  A  merchant,  named 
Pepperel,  who  had  ftirred  up,  encouraged, 
and  directed  the  enthufiafm  of  the  colony, 
was  intruded  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  men,  who  had  been  levied  for  this 
expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fqua- 
dron  from  Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news 
to  Cape  Breton  of  the  danger  that  threaten- 
ed them  ;  though  the  advantage  of  a  fur- 
prize  would  have  fecured  their  landing  with- 
out oppofition  ;  though  they  had  but  600 
regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  inha- 
bitants haftily  armed ;  the  fuccefs  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  ftill  precarious.  What  great 
exploits,  indeed,  could  be  expected  from  a 
raw  militia,  haftily  aflembled,  who  had  ne- 
ver feen  a  fiege  or  faced  an  enemy,  and  were 
to  acl;  under  the  guidance  of  fea-officers  on- 
ly. Thefe  unexperienced  troops  ftood  in  need 
of  the  affiftance  of  fome  fortunate  incident, 
which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a 
fingular  manner. 

The  conftru£tion  and  repairs  of  the  for- 
tifications had  at  all  times  been  left  to  the 
management  of  the  garrifon  of  Louifbourg. 
The  foldiers  were  eager  of  being  employed 

in 
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in  tbefe  works,  which  they  confidence!  as 
conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  a  means  of 
procuring  a  comfortable  fubfiftence.  When 
they  found  that  thofe  who  were  to  have  paid 
them  appropriated  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
to  their  own  ufe,  they  demanded  jaftice.  It 
was  denied  them,  and  they  determined  to 
maintain  their  right.  As  thefe  depredations 
had  been  fhared  between  the  chief  perfons  of 
the  colony  and  the  fubaltern  officers,  the  fol- 
diers  could  obtain  no  redrefs.  Their  indig- 
nation againft  thefe  rapacious  extortioners 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  defpifcd  all 
authority.  They  had  lived  in  open  rebellion 
for  fix  months  paft,  when  the  Englifli  appear- 
ed before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  both  parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common 
caufe.  The  foldiers  made  the  firft  advan- 
ces ;  but  their  commanders  miftrufted  a  ge- 
nerofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were  in- 
capable. If  thefe  mean  oppreffbrs  could  have 
conceived  it  poflible  that  the  foldiery  could 
have  entertained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to 
facrifice  their  own  refentment  to  the  good 
of  their  country,  they  would  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  difpofition,  and  have  fallen 
upon  the  enemy  whilft  they  were  forming 
their  camp  and  beginning  to  open  their 
trenches.  Befiegers,  unacquainted  with  any 
military  principle,  would  have  been  difcon- 

certed 
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certed  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks.  The 
firft  checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquifh 
the  undertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed, 
that  the  foldiers  were  defirous  of  Tallying  out, 
only  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
deferting  ;  and  their  own  officers  kept  them 
in  a  manner  prifoners,  till  a  defence  fo  ill- 
managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity 
of  capitulating.  The  whole  ifland  (hared  the 
fate  of  Louifbourg,  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  pofleffion,  reftored  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Englifh  in  1758.  On  the 
2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  mips 
of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  carrying 
16,000  veterans,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay, 
within  half  a  league  of  Louifbourg.  As  it 
was  evident  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe 
to  land  at  a  greater  diftance,  becaufe  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and 
other  neceflaries  for  a  fiege,  they  had  bent 
their  whole  attention  to  make  the  landing 
impracticable  near  the  town.  In  the  wife 
precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the  be- 
fiegers  faw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they 
had  to  expect,  and  were  not  deterred  by  them, 
but  had  recourfe  to  flratagem ;  and  while,  by 
extending  their  line,  they  threatened  and  co- 
vered the  whole  coaft,  they  landed  by  force 
jpf  arras  at  the  creek  of  Cormoran. 

This 
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This  place  was  weak  by  nature.  The 
French  had  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet 
planted  with  cannon.  Behind  this  rampart, 
they  had  potted  2000  excellent  foldiers,  and 
fome  Indians.  In  front,  they  had  made  fuch 
a  clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  as 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  penetrate, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  defended.  This  kind 
of  palifade,  which  concealed  all  the  prepa~ 
rations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  diftance  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony, 
had  the  afTailants  been  fuffered  to  complete 
their  landing,  and  to  advance  with  confi- 
dence as  having  but  few  obftacles  to  fur- 
mount.  Then,  overpowered  at  once  by  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they 
would  infallibly  have  perifhed  on  the  (bore, 
or  in  the  hurry  of  embaiking;  the  more,  as 
the  fea  was  juft  then  very  rough.  This  un- 
expected lofs  might  have  defeated  the  whole 
project. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  prudence  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the 
French.  The  Britifti  had  fcarce  begun  to 
move  towards  the  more,  when  their  enemies 
battened  to  difcover  the  fnare  that  was  laid 
for  them.  By  the  brifk  and  hatty  fire  that 
was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  ttill  more  by 
the  premature  removal  of  the  boughs  that 
maflked  the  forces,  which  it  was  fo  much  the 

intereft 
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intereft  of  the  French  to  conceal,  theygueffed 
at  the  danger  they  were  going  to  ruin  into. 
They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw  no 
other  place  to  effect  their  landing  but  a  rock, 
which  had  been  always  deemed  inacceflible. 
General  Wolf,  though  much  taken  up  in  re- 
imbarking  his  troops,  and  fending  oft  the 
boats,  beckoned  to  Major  Scot  to  repair 
thither. 

This  officer  immediately  removed  to  the 
fpot  with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up 
firft,  and  having  funk  at  the  very  inftant  he 
was  ftepping  out,  he  climbed  up  the  rock 
alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a 
hundred  of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thi- 
ther fome  hours  before.  He  found  only  ten. 
With  thefe  few,  however,  he  gained  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  rock.  Ten  Indians  and  fixty 
Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weak- 
nefs,  he  flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a 
thicket,  till  his  brave  countrymen,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  boifterous  waves  and  fire  of  the 
-cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in 
full  pofleffion  of  that  important  poft,  the 
only  one  that  could  fecure  their  landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the 
•enemy  had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook 
themfelves  to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  Louifbourg.  The  for- 
tifications were  in  a  bad  condition,  becaufe 

the 
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the  Tea-fund,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to 
ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of  mafonry. 
The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtains  were 
entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was  only 
one  cafemate  and  a  fmall  magazine  that 
were  bomb  proof.  The  garrifon  which  was 
to  defend  the  place  confided  only  of  29900 
men. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
the  befieged  were  determined  to  make  an  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance.  While  they  were  employ, 
ed  in  defending  themfelves  with  fo  much 
firmnefs,  the  fuccours  they  expecled  from 
Canada  might  poflibly  arrive.  At  all  events, 
this  was  a  means  of  preferving  that  great  co- 
lony from  all  further  invafion  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  campaign.  It  is  fcarce  credible  that 
this  degree  of  resolution  was  fupported  by  the 
courage  of  a  woman.  Madam  de  Drucourt 
was  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with  her 
purfe  in  her  hand;  and  firing,  herfelf,  three 
guns  every  day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the 
governor  her  hufband  the  glory  of  his  office. 
The  befieged  were  not  difmayed  at  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  mafterly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen 
and  General  Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve 
of  an  afiault,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fuf- 
tain,  that  they  talked  of  furrendering.  They 
made  an  honourable  capitulation;  and  the 
conqueror  fhewed  more  refpecl  for  his  ene- 
my 
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my  and  for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory 
by  any  a£fc  of  barbarity  or  avarice. 


CHAP.   X. 
The  BRITISH  attack  CANADA, 

HPHE  conqueft  of  Cape  Breton  opened  the 
•*  way  into  Canada.  The  very  next  year 
the  feat  of  war  was  moved  thither,  or  rather 
the  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  which  had  long  been 
afted  over  that  immenfe  country  were  mul- 
tiplied. The  caufe  of  thefe  proceedings  was 
this : 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had. 
carried  their  ambitious  views  towards  the 
north,  where  the  fined  furs  were  to  be  had, 
and  in  the  greatefl  plenty.  When  this  vein 
of  wealth  was  exhaufted,  or  yielded  lefs  than 
it  did  at  firft,  their  trade  turned  fouthward, 
where  they  difcovered  the  Ohio,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fair  River.  It  laid 
open  the  natural  communication  between 
Canada  and  Louifiana.  For  though  the  (hips 
that  fail  up  the  river  St  Lawrence  go  no  fur- 
ther than  Quebec,  the  navigation  is  carried 
on  in  barges  up  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is 
parted  from  lake  Erie  by  a  neck  of  land, 
where  the  French  very  early  built  Fort  Nia- 
gara. It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lake  Erie,  that  the  fource  of  the 

river 
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river  Ohio  is  found,  which  waters  the  fined 
country  in  the  world,  and,  increafmg  by  the 
many  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  conveys  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Miffifippi. 

Yet  the  French  made  no  ufe  of  this  magni- 
ficent canal.  The  trifling  intercourfe  that  fub- 
fi  (led  between  the  two  colonies  was  always  car- 
ried on  by  the  northern  regions.  The  new 
way,  which  was  much  morter  and  eafier  than 
the  old,  firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body 
of  troops  that  were  fent  over  to  Canada  in 
1739,  to  aflift  the  colony  of  Louifiana,  which 
was  in  open  war  with  the  Indians.  After 
this  expedition,  the  fouthern  road  was  again 
forgotten,  and  was  never  thought  of  till  the 
year  1753.  At  that  period  feveral  fmall  forts 
were  ere&ed  along  the  Ohio,  the  courfe  of 
which  had  been  traced  for  four  years  paft. 
The  moft  confulerable  of  thefe  forts  took 
its  name  from  governor  Duquefne,  who  had 
built  it. 

The  Britifh  colonies  could  not  fee  with- 
out concern  French  fettlements  raifed  be- 
hind them,  which  joined  with  the  old  ones, 
and  feemed  to  furround  them.  They  were 
apprehenfive  left  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
which  were  to  form  the  natural  boundaries 
between  both  nations,  mould  not  prove  a 
fufficient  barrier  againft  the  attempts  of  a 
reftlefs  and  warlike  neighbour.  Prompted 
by  this  miftruft,  they  themfelves  pafled  thefe 

famous 
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famous  mountains,  to  difpute  the  pofleflion 
of  the  Ohio  with  the  rival  nation.  This  firft 
ftep  proved  unfuccefsful.  The  feveral  par- 
ties that  were  fucceflively  fent  out  were 
routed  ;  and  the  forts  were  pulled  down  as 
faft  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts, 
and  revenge  the  difgrace  they  reflected  on 
the  mother  country,  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  fent  over  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Braddock.  In  the  fummer  of  1755,  as 
this  general  was  proceeding  to  attack  fort 
Duquefne  with  36  pieces  of  cannon  and  600 
men,  he  was  furprifed  within  four  leagues 
of  the  place  by  250  Frenchmen  and  650  In- 
dians, and  all  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
This  unaccountable  mifchance  put  a  flop  to 
the  march  of  three  numerous  bodies  that 
were  advancing  to  fall  upon  Canada.  The 
terror  occafioned  by  this  accident  made  them 
haften  back  to  their  quarters,  and  in  the  next 
campaign  all  their  motions  were  guided  by 
the  moft  timorous  caution. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  per- 
plexity; and,  though  very  much  inferior  to 
them,  ventured  to  appear  before  Ofwego  in 
Auguft  1756.  It  was  originally  a  fortified 
magazine  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onon- 
dago  on  the  lake  Ontario.  It  flood  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Canada,  in  fo  advantageous  a 
fituation,  that  many  works  had  from  time  to 
2  time 
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time  been  ere&ed  there,  which  had  rendered 
it  one  of  the  capital  pods  in  thofe  parts.  It 
was  guarded  by  1800  men,  with  121  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  great  plenty  of  ftores  of  all 
kinds.  Though  fo  well  fupported,  it  furren- 
dered  in  a  few  days  to  the  brifk  and  bold  at- 
tacks of  3000  men  who  were  laying  fiege 
to  .it. 

In  Auguft  1757,  5500  French  and  1800 
Indians  marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated 
on  lake  Sacrament,  which  was  juftlyconfider- 
ed  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Englifh  fettlements, 
and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  deftined 
againft  Canada.  Nature  and  art  had  con- 
fpired  to  block  up  the  roads  leading  to  that 
place,  and  to  make  all  accefs  impracticable. 
Thefe  advantages  were  further  fupported  by 
feveral  bodies  of  troops  placed  at  proper  di- 
ftances  in  the  beft  portions.  Yet  thefe  ob- 
ilacles  were  furmounted  with  fuch  prudence 
and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been  memor- 
able in  hiftory,  had  the  fcene  of  atlion  lain 
in  a  more  known  fpot.  The  French,  after 
killing  or  difperfing  all  the  fmall  parties  they 
met  with,  arrived  before  the  place,  and  for- 
ced the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2264  men,  to 
capitulate. 

This  frefli  difafter  rouzed  the  Britifh. 
Their  generals  applied  themfelves  during 
the  winter  feafon  to  the  training  up  of  their 
men,  and  bringing  the  feveral  troops  under 

VOL.  II.  I  a 
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a  proper  difcipline.  They  made  them  ex-* 
ercife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after  the  In- 
dian manner.  Inthefpring,  the  army,  con- 
fifting  of  6300  regulars  and  13,000  militia 
belonging  to  the  colonies,  aflembled  on  the 
ruins  of  Fort  George.  They  embarked  on 
lake  Sacrament,  which  parted  the  colonies 
of  both  nations;  and  marched  up  to  Carillon, 
diftant  but  four  leagues. 

That  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  erec- 
ted on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  not 
extenfive  en-o&gh  to  withftand  the  forces  that 
were  marching  againft  it»  They  therefore 
quickly  formed  intrenchroents  under  the  can- 
non of  the  fort,  with  ftems  of  trees  heap- 
ed up  one  upon  another ;  and  in  front  they 
laid  large  treesr  and  the  branches  being  cut 
and  fnarf>ened  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  che- 
vaux  de  frife.  The  colours  were  planted  on 
the  top  of  ramparts,  behind  which  lay  3500 
men. 

The  Englim  were  not  difmayed  at  tbefe 
formidable  appearances,  being  fully  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  difgrace  of  their  former 
mifcarfiages  in  a  country  where  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  trade  depended  on  the  fuccefs 
of  their  arms.  On  the  8th  of  July  ^58, 
they  rufhed  upon  thefe  palifades  with  the 
wildeft  fury.  In  vain  did  the  French  fire 
upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
whilft  they  were  unable  to  defend  them- 

felves. 
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felves.  They  fell  upon  the  (harp  fpikes, 
and  were  entangled  among  the  flumps  and 
boughs  through  which  their  eagernefs  had 
made  them  rufh.  All  thefe  lofles  ferved  but 
to  increafe  their  furious  violence.  It  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  four  hours,  and  cod 
them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before 
they  would  give  up  this  ram  and  defperate 
undertaking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  lefier 
aftions.  They  did  not  infult  one  poft  with- 
out meeting  with  a  repulfe.  Every  party 
they  fern  out  was  beaten,  and  every  convoy 
intercepted.  The  depth  of  winter,  which 
ought  to  have  been  their  protection,  was  the 
very  feafon  in  which  the  Indians  and  Cana- 
dians carried  fire  and  fword  to  the  fron- 
tiers and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Englifh 
colonies. 

All  thefe  difafters  were  owing  to  a  falfe 
principle  of  government.  The  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  had  always  entertained  a  notion  that 
the  fuperiority  of  their  navy  was  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  aflert  their  dominion  in  America, 
as  it  afforded  a  ready  conveyance  for  fuc- 
cours,  and  could  eafily  intercept  the  enemy's 
forces. 

Though  experience  had  fhewn  the  falla- 
cy of  thefe  notions,   the  miniitry  did  not 
even  endeavour  to  diminim  the  ill  effects  of 
them  by  the  choice  of  their  generals.     Al- 
I  I  moft 
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mod  all  thofe  who  were  employed  in  this 
fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of  abilities 
and  activity. 

The  armies  were  not  fuch  as  would  make 
amends  for  the  defeats  of  their  commanders. 
The  troops  indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that 
daring  fpirit  and  invincible  courage  which 
is  the  chara&eriftic  of  the  Britifh  foldiers, 
arifing  from  the  climate,  and  (till  more  from 
the  nature  of  their  government  -,  but  thefe 
national  qualities  were  counterbalanced  or 
extinguifhed  by  the  hardships  they  under- 
went, in  a  country  deftitute  of  all  the  con- 
veniences that  Europe  affords.  As  to  the 
militia  of  the  colonies,  it  was  made  up  of 
peaceable  hufbandmen,  who  were  not  inu- 
red to  (laughter,  like  moft  of  the  French 
colonifts,  by  a  habit  of  hunting  and  by  mili- 
tary ardor. 

To  thefe  difadvantages,  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  things,  were  added  others  altoge- 
ther owing  to  mifconducl:.  The  pofts  erect- 
ed for  the  fafety  of  the  feveral  Englim  fettle- 
rnents,  were  not  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
and  affift  each  other.  The  provinces  having 
all  feparate  interefts,  and  not  being  united 
under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did  not 
concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentiments 
which  alone  can  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their 
meafures.  The  feafon  of  adion  was  wafted 

in 
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in  vain  altercations  between  the  governors 
and  the  colonifts.  Every  plan  of  operation 
that  met  with  opposition  from  any  afTembly 
was  dropped.  If  any  one  was  agreed  upon, 
it  was  certainly  made  public  before  the  ex- 
ecution ;  and  by  thus  divulging  it,  they  made 
it  mifcarry.  Laftly,  they  were  in  irrecon- 
cileable  enmity  with  the  Indians. 

Thefe  nations  had  always  (hewn  a  vifible 
partiality  for  the  French,  in  return  for  the 
kindnefs  they  had  {hewn  them  in  fending 
miflionaries,  whom  they  confidered  rather 
as  ambafladors  from  the  prince  than  as  fent 
from  God.  Thefe  miffionaries,  by  fludying 
the  language  of  the  favages,  conforming  to 
their  temper  and  inclinations,  and  putting 
in  practice  every  attention  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  their  minds.  The  French  colonifts, 
far  from  communicating  the  European  man- 
ners, had  adopted  thofe  of  the  country  they 
lived  in  ;  their  indolence  in  time  of  peace, 
their  activity  in  war,  and  their  conftant 
fondnefs  for  a  wandering  life. 

Their  ftrong  attachment  to  the  French  was 
productive  of  the  moft  inveterate  hatred  a- 
gainft  the  Englifh.  In  their  opinion,  of  all 
the  European  favages  the-fe  were  the  hardeft 
to  tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  to  mad- 
nefs;  and  to  a  thirft  for  Englifh  blood,  when 
they  found  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their 
I  3  de- 
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deftruclion,  and  that  they  were  to  be  turned 
out  of  their  native  land  by  foreign  aflafTins. 
The  fame  hands  which  had  enriched  the  Eng- 
lifh  colony  with  their  furs,  now  took  up  the 
hatchet  to  deftroy  it.  The  Indians  purfued 
the  Engliih  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  they 
did  the  wild  beafts.  Glory  was  no  longer 
their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objecl  was 
(laughter.  They  deltroyed  armies  which  the 
French  wiflied  only  to  fubdue.  Their  fury 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  an  Englifh  prifon- 
er  having  been  conducted  into  a  lonely  habi- 
tation, the  woman  immediately  cut  off  his 
arm,  and  made  her  family  drink  the  blood 
that  ran  from  it.  A  miflionary  Jefuit  re- 
proaching her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the 
action,  fhe  anfwered  him,  My  children  muft 
be  -warriors,  and  therefore  they  muft  be  feet 
ivith  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

CHAP.   XI. 

Taking  of  QUEBEC  by  the  BRITISH. 

SUCH  was  the  ftate  of  things,   when  an 
Englifh  fleet  entered  the  river  St  Law- 
rence in  June  1759-  No  fooner  was  it  anchor- 
ed at  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  than  eight  fire-fhips 
were  fent  off  to  confume  it.     Had  .they  exe- 
cuted their  orders,  not  a  {hip  or  a  man  would 
have-efcaped;  but  the  captains  who  conduc- 
ted 
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ted  the  operation  were  feized  with  a  panic. 
They  fet  fire  to  their  veflels  too  foon,  and  hur- 
ried back  to  land  in  their  boats.  The  aflail- 
ants  had  -feen  their  danger  at  a  diftance,  but 
were  delivered  from  it  by  this  accident,  and 
from  that  moment  the  conqueil  of  -Canada 
was  almoft  certain.. 

The  Britiih  flag  foon  appeared  before  Que- 
bec. The  bufinefs  was  to  land  there,  and  to 
get  a  firm  footing  in  the  neighbourhood  .of 
the  tow-n  in  order  to  lay  fiege  to  ix.  But  they 
found  the  banks  of  the  ri-verfo  well  inuench- 
ed,  and  fo  well  defended  by  troops  and  re- 
doubts, that  their  fir^t  attempts  were  fruit- 
1-efs.  Every  landing  coil  them  torrents  of 
blood,  without  gaining  any  ground.  They 
hadperiHled  for  fix  weeks  in  thefe  unfuccefs- 
ful  endea-vours,  .when  at  laft  they  had  the  fin- 
gular  .good  fortune  to  land  unperceived.  It 
was  on  the  1 2th  of  September,  an  hour  before 
break  of  day,  three  miles  above  the  town- 
Their  army,  confiding  of  6000  men,  was  al- 
ready drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when  it 
was  attacked  the  next  day  by  a  corps  that  was 
weaker  by  one  third.  For  fome  time  ardour 
fupplied  the  want  of  numbers.  At  lail, 
French  vivacity  gave  up  the  vidory  to  the  e- 
nemy,  who  had  loft  the  intrepid  Wolfe  their 
general,  but  did  not  lofe  their  confidence  and 
refolucion. 

This  was  gaining. a  confiderable  advantage, 
I  4  but 
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but  it  might  not  have  been  decifive.  Twelve 
hours  would  have  been  fufficient  to  colled: 
the  troops  that  were  pofted  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  field  of  battle,  to  join  the  van- 
quifhed  army,  and  march  up  to  the  conquer- 
or with  a  force  fuperior  to  the  former.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  French  general  Mont- 
calm,  who,  being  mortally  wounded  in  there- 
treat,  had  time  enough,  before  he  expired,  to 
think  of  the  fafety  of  his  men,  and  to  encou- 
rage them  to  repair  their  difafter.  This  ge- 
nerous motion  was  over-ruled  by  the  coun^ 
cil  of  war.  They  removed  ten  leagues  off. 
The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened 
from  his  poft  to  replace  Montcalm,  blamed 
this  inftance  of  cowardice.  They  were  afha- 
med  of  it,  arid  wanted  to  recall  it,  and  make 
another  attempt  for  victory;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Quebec,  three  parts  deftroyed  by  the 
firing  from  the  {hips,  had  capitulated  on  the 
i7th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place 
had  put  an  end  to  the  great  conteft  of  North 
America.  They  never  imagined  that  a  hand- 
ful of  Frenchmen,  in  want  of  every  thing, 
who  feemed  to  be  in  a  defperate  condition, 
would  dare  to  think  of  protracting  their  ine- 
vitable fate.  They  did  not  know  what  thefe 
people  were  capable  of  doing.  They  haftily 
completed  fome  entrenchments  that  had  been 
begun  ten  leagues  above  Quebec.  There  they 

left 
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left  troops  fufficient  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of 
the  enemy;  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to 
concert  meafures  to  cancel  their  difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed,  that  in  the  fpring  they 
mould  march  out  with  an  armed  force  againil 
Quebec,  to  retake  it  by  furprifej  or  if  that 
ihould  fail,  to  befiege  it  in  form.  They  had 
nothing  in  readinefs  for  that  purpofe ;  but  the 
plan  was  fo  concerted,  that  they  mould  enter 
upon  the  undertaking  juft  at  the  Jriftant  when 
the  fuccours  they  expected  from  France  could 
not  fail  of  coming. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  dread- 
ful want  of  every  thing,  the  preparatives 
were  already  made,  when  the  ice,  which  co- 
vered the  whole  river,  began  to  give  way  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  opened  a  fmall  canal. 
They  dragged  fome  boats  over  the  ice,  and 
flipped  them  into  the  water.  The  army,  con- 
fifting  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but 
one  body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul, 
fell  down  this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ar- 
dour, on  the  i  2th  of  April  1 760.  The  Britifli 
thought  they  ftill  lay  quiet  in  their  winter- 
quarters.  The  army,  already  landed,  was 
juft  come  up  with  an  advanced  guard  of  1500 
men,  ported  three  leagues  from  Quebec.  This 
party  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to 
pieces,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  thofe  un- 
accountable incidents  which  no  human  pru- 
dence can  forefee. 

A 
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A  gunner,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his 
boat,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught 
hold  of  a  flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it, 
and  fwam  down  the  ft  ream.  As  he  parted 
by  Quebec,  clofe  to  the  more,  he  was  feen  by 
a  centinel;  who,  obferving  a  man  in  diftrefs, 
called  out  for  help.  They  flew  -to  his  aflitt- 
ance,  and  found  him  motionlefs.  They  knew 
him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a  French  foldier, 
ajid  carried  him  to  the  governor's  houie, 
where  by  the  help  of  fpirituous  liquors  they 
recalled  him  to  life  for  a  moment.  He  juil 
recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to  tell  them  that 
an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at  the  gates, 
and  expired.  The  governor  immediately  dif- 
patched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  come 
within  the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Not- 
withftanding  their  precipitate  retreat,  the 
French  had  time  to  attack  their  rear.  A  few 
moments  later,  they  would  have  been  defeat- 
ed, and  the  city  retaken. 

The  aflailants,  however,  marched  on  with 
an  intrepidity  which  feemed  as  if  they  ex- 
pected every  thing  from  their  valour,  and 
thought  no  more  of  a  furprife.  They  were 
within  a  league  of  the  town,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  body  of  4000  men,  who  were  fent 
out  to  flop  them.  The  onfet  was  fharp,  and 
the  refiftance  obftinate.  The  Englifh  were 
driven  back  within  their  walls,  leaving  1800 
of  their  braved  men  upon  the  fpot,  and 

their 
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their  artillery   in    the    enemy's    hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  be- 
fore Quebec;  but  as  they  had  none  but  field- 
pieces,  as  no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and 
as  a  ftrong  Englifh  fquadron  was  coming  up 
the  river,  they  were  obliged  to  raife  the  (iege 
on  the  1 6th  of  May,  and  to  retreat  from  poft 
to  poft,  as  far  as  Montreal.  Three  formi- 
dable armies,  one  of  which  was  come  down, 
and  another  up  the  river,  and  a  third  proceeds 
ed  over  the  lake  Champlain,  furrounded  thefe 
troops,  which  were  not  very  numerous  at  firft, 
were  now  exceedingly  reduced  by  frequent 
ikirmimes  and  continual  fatigues,  and  were 
in  want  both  of  provifions  and  warlike  ftores, 
Thefe  miferable  remains  of  a  body  of  7000 
men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had 
fo  much  fignalized  themfelves,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  militia  and  a  few  Indians,  were  at 
lad  forced  to  capitulate,  and  for  the  whole 
colony.  The  conqueft  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  this  country  increafed  the 
pofleffions  of  the  Britilh  in  North-America^ 

CHAP.   XII. 

CANADA  is  ceded  to  BRITAIN.  What 
advantages  fhe  might  derive  from  that 
pofleflion. 

'"THE   acquifition    of  an    immenfe   terri? 
4-  tory 
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tory  is  not  the  only  advantage  accruing 
to  Great  Britain  from  the  fuccefs  ot  her 
arms.  The  confiderable  population  fhe  has 
found  there  is  of  ftill  greater  importance. 
Some  of  thefe  numerous  inhabitants,  it 
is  true,  have  fled  from  a  new  dominion, 
which  admitted  no  other  difference  among 
men  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  perfonal  quali- 
ties, education,  fortune,  or  the  property  of 
being  ufeful  to  fociety.  But  the  emigration 
of  thefe  contemptible  perfons,  whofe  impor- 
tance was  founded  on  nothing  but  barbarous 
cuftom,  cannot  furely  have  been  confidered 
as  a  misfortune.  Would  not  the  colony  have 
been  much  benefited  by  getting  rid  of  that 
indolent  nobility  that  had  encumbered  it  fo 
long,  of  that  proud  nobility  that  kept  up  the 
contempt  for  all  kinds  of  labour  ?  The  only 
things  neceflary  to  make  the  colony  profper, 
are,  that  its  lands  mould  be  cleared,  its  fo- 
refts  cut  down,  its  iron  mines  worked,  its 
fiflieries  extended,  its  induftry  and  exporta- 
tions  improved. 

The  province  of  Canada  has  been  con- 
vinced of  this  truth.  And  indeed,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ties  of  blood,  language,  reli- 
gion, and  government,  which  are  ufually  fo 
ftrong;  notwithftanding  that  variety  of  con- 
nections and  prejudices  which  affume  fo 
powerful  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of 
fnenj  the  Canadians  have  not  (hewn  much 

con- 
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concern  at  the  violent  feparation  by  which 
they  were  detached  from  their  ancient  coun- 
try. They  have  readily  concurred  in  the 
means  employed  by  the  Englifh  miniftry  to 
eftablifh  their  happinefs  and  liberty  upon  a 
folid  foundation. 

The  laws  of  the  Englifh  admiralty  were 
firft  given  them.  But  this  innovation  was 
fcarcely  perceived  by  them  5  becaufe  it  fcarce 
concerned  any  except  the  conquerors,  who 
were  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  maritime  trade 
of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
eftablimment  of  the  criminal  laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  one  of  the  moft  happy  cir- 
cumftances  Canada  could  experience.  To 
the  impenetrable  myfterious  tranfa£tions  of 
a  cruel  inquifitionyfucceededa  cool,  rational, 
and  public  trial ;  a  tribunal  dreadful  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Ihed  blood  was  replaced  by  hu- 
mane judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge 
innocence  than  to  fuppofe  criminality. 

The  conquered  people  have  been  dill  more 
delighted  on  finding  the  liberty  of  their  per- 
fons  fecured  for  ever  by  the  famous  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  As  they  had  too  long  been 
victims  of  the  arbitrary  wills  of  thofe  who 
governed  them,  they  have  blefled  the  bene- 
ficent hand  that  drew  them  from  a  (late  of 
flavery,  to  put  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws. 

The 
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The  attention  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  was 
afterwards  taken  up  in  fupplying  Canada 
with  a  code  of  civil  laws.  This  important 
work,  though  intruded  to  able,  induftrious, 
and  upright  lawyers,  hath  not  yet  obtained 
the  fanction  of  government.  If  the  fuccefs 
anfwers  the  expectations,  a  colony  will  at 
laft  be  found  which  will  have  a  legiflative 
fyftem  adapted  to  its  climate,  its  population, 
and  its  labours. 

Independent  of  thefe  parental  views,  Great 
Britain  has  thought  it  her  political  intereft  to 
introduce,  by  feciet  fprings,  among  her  new 
fubje&s,  an  inclination  for  the  cuftoms,  the 
language,  the  worfhip,  and  the  opinions,  of 
the  mother  country.  This  kind  of  analogy 
is,  in  fact,  generally  fpeaking,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  bands  that  can  attach  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  But  we  imagine  that 
the  prefent  fituation  of  things  ought  to  have 
occafioned  a  preference  to  another  fyftem. 
Britain  has  at  this  time  fo  much  reafon  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  the  fpirit  of  independence 
which  prevails  in  North  America,  that  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  more  for  her  ad- 
vantage to  maintain  Canada  in  a  kind  of  dif- 
tin£t  ftate  from  the  other  provinces,  rather 
than  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other  by  af- 
finities which  may  one  day  unite  them  too 
elofely. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Britifh  miniftry 

have 
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have  given  the  Englifh  government  to  Cana- 
da, fo  far  as  it  was  confident  with  an  autho- 
rity entirely  regal,  arid  without  any  mixture 
of  a  popular  adminiftration.  Their  new  fub- 
JCCT.S,  fecure  from  the  fear  of  future  wars, 
eafed  of  the  burden  of  defending  diftant 
pods  which  removed  them  far  from  their 
habitations,  and  deprived  of  the  fur-trade 
which  has  returned  into  its  natural  channel, 
have  only  to  attend  to  their  cultures.  As 
thefe  advance,  their  intercourfe  with  Europe 
and  with  the  Caribbee  iflands  will  increafe, 
and  foon  become  very  confiderable.  It  will 
for  the  future  be  the  only  refource  of  a  vail 
country,  into  which  France  formerly  poured 
immenfe  fums,  confidering  it  as  the  chief 
bulwark  of  her  fouthern  illands. 


BOOK 
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BOOK    IV. 

GENERAL 

REFLECTIONS  AND  REMARKS 
ON  ALL  THE  COLONIES, 

I. 

Extent  of  the  BRITISH  dominions  in 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

/ 

THE  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana, 
and  all  Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame 
sera  either  by  conqueft  or  treaty,  have  ren- 
dered Britain  miftrefs  of  all  that  fpace  which 
extends  from  the  river  of  St  Lawrence  to  the 
Miflifippi ;  fo  that,  without  reckoning  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
iflands  of  North  America,  (he  is  in  pofleflion 
of  the  mod  extenfive  empire  that  ever  was 
formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
vaft  territory  is  divided  from  north  to  fouth 
by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  which,  alter- 
nately receding  from  and  approaching  the 
coaft,  leave  between  them  and  the  ocean  a 
rich  tract  of  land  of  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
2  two 
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two  hundred,  and  fometimes  three  hundred 
miles  in  breadth.  Beyond  thefe  Apalachian 
mountains  is  an  immenfe  defert,  into  which 
fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far  as  eight 
hundred  leagues  without  finding  an  end  to  it. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity 
of  thefe  uncultivated  regions  have  a  commu- 
nication with  the  South  Sea.  If  this  conjec- 
ture, which  is  not  dellitute  of  probability, 
(hould  be  confirmed  by  experience,  Britain 
would  unite  in  her  colonies  all  the  branches 
of  communication  and  commerce  of  the  new 
world.  By  her  territories,  extending  from 
one  American  fea  to  the  other,  me  may  be 
faid  to  join  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
From  all  her  European  ports,  from  all  her  A- 
frican  fettlements,  fhe  freights  and  fends  out 
mips  to  the  new  world.  From  her  maritime 
fettiernents  in  the  Eaft  fhe  would  have  a  di- 
rect channel  to  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  Paci- 
fic ocean.  She  would  difcover  thofe  flips  of 
land  or  branches  of  the  fea,  the  ifthmus  or 
the  flrait  which  lies  between  the  northern 
extremities  of  Afia  and  America.  By  the 
vaft  extent  of  her  colonies  {he  would  have 
in  her  own  power  all  the  avenues  of  trade, 
and  would  fecure  all  the  advantages  of  it  by 
her  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps,  by  having  the 
empire  of  all  the  feas,  me  might  afpire  to  the 
fupremacy  of  both  worlds.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  deiVmy  of  any  fingle  nation  to  attain  to 
VOL.  II.  fuch 
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fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs.  Is  then  extent  of 
dominion  fo  flattering  an  obje£l,  when  con- 
quefts  are  made  only  to  be  loft  again  ?  Let 
the  Romans  fpeak  \  Does  it  conftitute  power 
to  poflefs  fuch  a  {hare  of  the  globe  that  fome 
part  (hall  always  be  enlightened  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  if  while  we  reign  in  one  world 
we  are  to  languiOi  in  obfcurity  in  the  other? 
Let  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

The  Englim  will  be  happy  if  they  can  pre- 
ferve,  by  the  means  of  culture  and  naviga- 
tion, an  empire  which  muft  ever  be  found 
too  extenfive  when  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  bloodfhed.  But  as  this  is  the  price 
which  ambition  muft  always  pay  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  its  enterprizes,  it  is  by  commerce 
alone  that  conquefts  can  become  valuable  to  a 
maritime  power.  Never  did  war  procure  for 
any  conqueror  a  territory  more  improveable 
by  human  induftry than  that  of  the  northern 
continent  of  America.  Although  the  land  in 
general  is  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in  many 
parts  it  is  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  the 
top  of  the  main  maft,  even  after  bringing  in 
fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coaft  is  very  eafy 
of  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth  diminishes  in- 
fenfibly  as  you  advance.  From  this  circum- 
ftance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exactly  by  the 
line  the  diftance  of  the  main  land.  Befides 
this  the  manner  has  another  fign,  which  is 
the  appearance  of  trees,  that,  feeming  to  arife 

out 
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out  of  the  fea,  form  an  enchanting  object  to 
his  view  upon  a  more  which  prefeuts  roads 
and  harbours  without  number  for  the  recep- 
tion and  prefervation  of  (hipping. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great 
abundance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared ;  but  in 
return  they  are  a  long  time  coming  to  matu- 
lity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late  in  flower, 
that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening; 
while,  on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and 
the  feed  of  them  are  gathered  in  a  more  nor- 
thern latitude.  What  fhould  be  the  caufe 
of  this  phenomenon  ?  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans,  the  North  Americans,  living 
upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting  and  fifh- 
ery,  left  their  lands  totally  uncultivated. 
The  whole  country  was  covered  with  woods 
and  thickets.  Under  the  (hade  of  thefe 
forefts  grew  a  multitude  of  plants.  The 
leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from  the 
trees,  formed  a  bed  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  Before  the  damps  had  quite  rotted 
this  fpecies  of  manure  the  fummer  came  on; 
and  nature,  left  entirely  to  herfelf,  continued 
heaping  incefiantly  upon  each  other  thefe 
eiFefts  of  her  fertility.  The  plants  buried 
under  wet  leaves,  through  which  they  with 
difficulty  made  their  way  in  a  long  courfe  of 
time,  became  accuftomed  to  a  flow  vegeta- 
tion. The  force  of  culture  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  fubdue  this  habit  fixed  and  confirm- 
K  2  cd 
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ed  by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions  of  na- 
ture given  way  to  the  influence  of  art.  But 
this  climate,  fo  long  unknown  or  negle&ed 
"by  mankind,  prefcnts  them  with  advantages 
which  fupply  the  defers  and  ill  confequen- 
ces  of  that  omiflion. 


II. 

TREES  peculiar  to  NORTH  AMERICA. 

TT  produces  almoft  all  the  trees  that  are 
•*•  natives  of  our  climate.  It  has  alfo  others 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  among  thefe  are  the  fugar 
maple,  and  the  candleberry  myrtle.  The 
candleberry  myrtle  is  a  fhrub  which  delights 
in  a  moift  foil  ;  and  is,  therefore,  feldom 
found  at  anydiflance  from  the  fea.  Its  feeds 
are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  looks 
like  flour.  When  they  are  gathered  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  put  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, there  riCes  a  vifcous  body,  which  fvvims 
at  the  tap,  ami  is  fkimmed  off.  As  foon  as 
this  is  come  to  a  confidence,  it  is  commonly 
of  a  dirty  green  colour.  To  purify  it,  it  is 
boiled  a  fecond  time;  when  it  becomes  tranf- 
parent,  and  of  an  agreeable  green. 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  con- 
fidence is  a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax, 
fupplied  the  place  of  both  to  the  firft  Euro- 
peans that  landed  in  this  country.  The  dear- 

nef* 
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nefs  of  it  has  occafioned  it  to  be  the  lefs  ufed, 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  domeftic 
animals  hath  increafed.  Neverthelefs,  as  it 
burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs  fubjecl:  to 
melt,  and  has  not  that  difagreeable  ffnell,  it 
is  ftill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  property  of  giving 
light  is,  of  all  its  ufes,  the  lead  valuable.  It 
ferves  to  make  excellent  foap  and  plafters 
for  wounds  :  it  is  even  employed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fealing  letters.  The  fugar  maple  does 
not  merit  lefs  attention  than  the  candleberry 
myrtle,  as  may  be  conceived  from  its  name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  flourifh  by 
the  fide  of  flreams,  or  in  marfliy  places, 
grows  to  the  height  of  an  oak.  In  the  month 
of  March,  an  incifion  of  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  is  made  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk.  A  pipe  is  put  into  the  orifice, 
through  which  the  juice,  that  flows  from  it, 
is  conveyed  into  a  veflel  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor, 
that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart 
bottle.  The  old  ones  afford  lefs,  but  of  a 
much  better  quality.  No  more  than  one  in- 
cifion or  two  at  moft  can  be  made  without 
draining  and  weakening  the  tree.  If  three 
or  four  pipes  are  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The   fap   of  this  tree  has  naturally  the 

flavour  of  honey.     To  reduce  it  to  fugar, 

they  evaporate  it  by  fire,  till  it  has  acquired 

K3  the 
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the  confidence  of  a  thick  fyrup.  It  is  then 
poured  into  moulds  of  earthen  ware  or  bark 
of  the  birch-tree.  The  fyrup  hardens  as  it 
cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kind  of  fugar,  al- 
moft  tranfparent,  and  pleafant  enough  to  the 
tafte.  To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  they  fome- 
times  mix  up  flour  with  it  in  the  making ; 
but  this  ingredient  always  changes  the  fla- 
vour of  it.  This  kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  that  which  is  made 
from  canes;  but  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds 
of  juice  go  to  the  making  of  one  pound  of 
fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  great  ufe  in  trade. 


III. 

BIRDS  peculiar  to  NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  MIDST  the  multitude  of  birds  which  in- 
•^  habit  the  forefts  of  North  America, 
there  is  one  extremely  fingular  in  its  kind. 
This  is  the  humming  bird;  a  fpecies  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  is  called 
by  the  French  Voifeau  mouche,  or  the  fly-bird. 
Its  beak  is  long,  and  pointed  like  a  needle  ; 
and  its  claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  common 
pin.  Upon  its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft,  of  in- 
comparable beauty.  Its  breaft  is  of  a  rofe 
colour,  and  its  belly  white  as  milk.  The 
back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  grey,  bordered  with 
filver,  and  ftreaked  with  the  brighteft  gold. 

The 
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The  down,  which  covers  all  the  plumage  of 
this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a  caft,  that 
it  refembles  a  velvet  flower,  whofe  beauty- 
fades  on  the  flighted  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this 
charming  bird.  Its  neil,  perched  on  the 
middle  of  a  bough,  is  -covered  on  the  outfide 
with  a  grey  and  greenifli  mofs,  and  on  the 
infide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down  gathered 
from  yellow  flowers.  This  neft  is  half  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. There  are  never  found  more  than  two 
eggs  in  it,  about  the  fize  of  the  fmalleft  peas. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the 
young  ones ;  but  they  have  never  lived  more 
than  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  mofL 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the 
juice  of  flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, like  the  bees.  Sometimes  it  buries  it- 
felf  in  the  calix  of  the  largeft  flowers.  Its 
flight  produces  a  buzzing  noife  like  that  of 
a  fpinnmg-wheel.  When  it  is  tired,  it  lights 
upon  the  neareft  tree  or  flake ;  refts  a  few 
minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Not- 
withftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  appear 
timid ;  but  will  fuffer  a  man  to  approach 
within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive 

an  animal  could  be  malicious,  paflionate,  and 

quarrelfome  ?    They  are  often  feen  fighting 

together  with  great  fury  and  obftinacy.   The 

K  4  ftrokes 
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ftrokes  they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo  fudden 
and  fo  quick,  that  they  are  not  diftin^uifhable 
by  the  eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch 
agility,  that  they  feem  not  to  move  at  all. 
They  are  more  heard  than  feen ;  and  their 
noife  refembles  that  of  a  fparrow. 

Thefe  little  birds  are  all  impatience. 
When  they  come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find 
it  faded  and  withered,  they  tear  all  the  leaves 
afunder.  The  precipitation,  with  which 
they  peck  it,  betrays,  as  it  is  faid,  the  rage 
with  which  they  are  animated.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of  flowers  may 
be  feen  ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the  fury  of 
the  fly-birds.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not  rather 
an  effect  of  hunger  than  of  an  unneceflarily 
deftructive  inftincl:. 

North  America  formerly  was  devoured  by 
infects.  As  the  air  was  not  yet  purified,  nor 
the  ground  cleared,  nor  the  woods  cut  down, 
nor  the  waters  drained  off,  thefe  little  ani- 
mals deftroyed  without  oppofition  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  None  of  them  was  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind.  There  is  only  one  at  pre- 
fent,  which  is  the  bee  :  but  this  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  carried  from  the  old  to  the  new 
world.  The  favages  call  it,  the  Englifb  fly  ; 
and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coafls.  Thefe 
circumstances  announce  it  to  be  of  foreign 
.original.  The  bees  fly  in  numerous  fwarms 

through 
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through  the  forefts  of  the  new  world.  They 
increafe  every  day.  Their  honey  is  employ- 
ed to  feveral  ufcs.  Many  perfons  make  it 
their  food.  The  wax  becomes  daily  a  more 
confiderable  branch  of  trade. 

IV. 

The  ENGLISH  fupply NORTH  AMERICA 
with  domeftic  animals. 

nnHE  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which 
•*-  Europe  has  had  in  her  power  to  make  to 
America.  She  has  enriched  her  alfo  with  a 
breed  of  domeftic  animals;  for  the  favagcs 
had  none.  America  had  not  yet  afibciated 
beafis  with  men  in  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
when  the  Europeans  carried  over  thither  in 
their  (hips  feveral  of  our  fpecies  of  domeftic 
animals.  They  have  multiplied  there  prodi- 
gioufly;  but  all  of  them,  excepting  the  hog, 
whofe  whole  merit  confifts  in  fattening  him- 
felf,  have  loft  much  of  that  ftrength  and 
fize  which  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  countries 
from  whence  they  were  brought.  The  oxen, 
horfes,  and  fheep,  have  degenerated  in  the 
northern  Britifh  colonies,  though  the  particu- 
lar kinds  of  each  had  been  chofen  with  great 
precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  climate,  the  na- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  foil,  which  has  pre- 
vented 
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vented  the  fuccefs  of  their  tranfplantation. 
Thefe  animals,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  at 
firft  attacked  by  epidemical  diforders.  If  the 
contagion  did  not,  as  in  the  men,  affect  the 
principles  of  generation  in  them,  feveral 
fpecies  of  them  at  lead  were  with  much  dif- 
ficulty reproduced.  Each  generation  fell 
fhort  of  the  lad  ;  and  as  it  happens  to  Ame- 
rican plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle  con- 
tinually degenerated  in  America.  Such  is 
the  law  of  climates,  which  wills  every  people, 
every  animal  and  vegetable  fpecies,  to  grow 
and  flourifh  in  its  native  foil.  The  love  of 
their  own  country  feems  an  ordinance  of  na- 
ture prefcribed  to  all  beings,  like  the  defire 
of  preferving  their  exiftence. 


V. 

EUROPEAN  Grain  carried  into  NORTH 
AMERICA  b    the  ENGLISH. 


there  are  certain  correfpondences 
•*•  of  climate  which  form  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  againft  tranfporting  animals 
and  plants.  When  the  Englifh  firit  landed 
on  the  North  American  continent,  the  wan- 
dering inhabitants  of  thofe  defolate  regions 
had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  cultivation  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  maize.  This  fpecies  of  corn, 
unknown  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  the 

only 
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only  one  known  in  the  knew  world.  The 
culture  of  it  was  by  no  means  difficult.  The 
favages  contented  themfelves  with  taking  off 
the  turf,  making  a  few  holes  in  the  ground 
with  a  flick,  and  throwing  into  each  of  them 
a  fingle  grain,  which  produced  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  for  food  was  not  more  compli- 
cated. They  pounded  it  in  a  wooden  or  (tone 
mortar,  and  made  it  into  a  pafte,  which  they 
baked  under  embers.  They  ate  it  boiled,  or 
toafted  merely  upon  the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its 
leaves  are  ufeful  in  feeding  cattle  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  of  great  moment  where  there  are  very 
few  meadows,  A  hungry,  light,  fandy  foil 
agrees  beft  with  this  plant.  The  feed  may 
be  frozen  in  the  fpring  two  or  three  times 
without  impairing  the  harveft.  In  fliort,  it  is 
of  all  plants  the  one  that  is  leaft  injured  by 
the  excefs  of  drought  or  moifture. 

Thefe  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in- 
duced the  Englim  to  preferve  and  even  pro- 
mote it  in  their  fettlements.  They  fold  it  to 
Portugal,  to  South  America,  and  the  fugar 
iflands,  and  had  fumcient  for  their  own  ufe. 
They  did  not,  however,  neglect  to  enrich 
their  plantations  with  European  grains;  all 
of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo  perfectly 
as  in  their  native  foil.  "With  the  fuperfluity 

of 
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of  their  hanrefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds, 
and  the  clearing  of  the  forefts,  the  colonifts 
formed  a  trade  with  all  the  wealthieft  and 
mod  populous  provinces  of  the  new  world. 

The  mother  country,  finding  that  her 
northern  colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her 
trade  with  South  America,  and  fearing  that 
they  would  foon  become  her  rivals  even  in 
Europe  at  all  the  markets  for  fait  and  corn, 
endeavoured  to  divert  their  induftry  to  ob- 
jects that  might  be  more  ufeful  to  her.  She 
wanted  neither  motives  nor  means  to  bring 
about  this  purpofe,  and  had  foon  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  it  into  execution. 

VI. 

The  ENG]  .SH  find  the  neceflity  of  having 
their  naval  ftores  from  AMERICA. 

'"T'HE  greateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the 
"*•  Englifh  wanted  for  their  fleets,  ufed  to 
be  furnimed  by  Sweden.  In  1703,  that  ftate 
was  fo  blind  to  its  true  intereft,  as  to  lay 
this  important  branch  of  commerce  under 
the  reftric"lions  of  an  exclufive  patent.  The 
fir  ft  effecT:  of  this  monopoly  was  a  fudden 
and  unnatural  increafe  of  price.  England, 
taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the 
Swedes,  encouraged  by  considerable  pre- 
miums the  importation  of  all  forts  of  naval 

ftores 
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flores  which  North  America  could  furnifh. 

Thefe  rewards  did  not  immediately  pro- 
duce the  efrecl:  that  was  expeded  from  them. 
A  bloody  war,  raging  in  each  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  prevented  both  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  from  giving 
to  this  infant  revolution  of  commerce  the 
attention  which  it  merited.  The  northern 
nations,  whofe  interefts  were  united,  taking 
this  inaction,  which  was  only  occafioned  by 
the  hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of 
inability,  thought  they  might  without  dan- 
ger lay  upon  the  exportation  of  marine 
ftores  every  reftrictive  claufe  that  could  con- 
tribute to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For 
this  end,  they  entered  into  mutual  engage- 
ments, which  were  made  public  in  1718,  a 
time  when  all  the  maritime  powers  (till  felt 
the  effects  of  a  war  that  had  continued  four- 
teen years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  con- 
vention. She  difpatched  to  America  men 
of  fufficient  ability  to  convince  the  inhabi- 
tants how  neceflary  it  was  for  them  to  affifl 
the  views  of  the  mother  country  i  and  of 
fufficient  experience  to  direct  their  firft  at- 
tempts towards  great  objects,  without  ma- 
king them  pafs  through  thofe  minute  details, 
which  quickly  extinguifh  an  ardour  excited 
with  difficulty.  In  a  very  fliort  time  fucli 
quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  yards 

and 
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and  mafts,  were  brought  into  the  harbours  of 
Great  Britain,  that  (he  was  enabled  to  fup- 
ply  the  nations  around  her. 

This  fudden '  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britifh 
government.  The  cheapnefs  of  the  com- 
modities furniftied  by  the  colonies,  in  com- 
panion of  thofe  which  were  brought  from 
the  Baltic,  gave  them  an  advantage  which 
feerned  to  infure  a  conftant  preference.  Up- 
on this  the  miniftry  concluded  that  the  boun- 
ties might  be  withdrawn.  But  they  had  not 
taken  into  their  calculation  the  difference  of 
freight,  which  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
thcyr  rivals.  A  total  flop  enfued  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  made  them  fenfible  of 
their  error.  In  1 729,  they  revived  the  boun- 
ties'; which,  tho'  they  were  not  laid  fo  high  as 
formerly,  were  fufRcient  to  give  to  the  vent 
of  American  ftores  the  greater!  fuperiority, 
at  leaft  in  England,  over  thofe  of  the  nor- 
thern nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conftituted  the 
principal  riches  of  the  cronies,  had  hither- 
to been  overlooked  by  the  governors  of  the 
mother  country.  The  produce  of  them  had 
long  been  exported  by  the  Englim  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  different  markets  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  was  bought  up  for 
building  and  other  ufes.  As  thefe  traders 
did  not  take  in  return  merchandife  fufficient 
to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had  been  a 

pra&ice 
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practice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even 
the  Dutch,  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the 
produce  of  the  mod  fertile  climates  of  Eu- 
rope. This  double  trade  of  export  and 
carrying  had  confiderably  augmented  the 
Britifh  navy.  The  parliament,  being  inform- 
ed of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  im- 
mediately exempted  the  timber  of  the  colo- 
nies from  all  thofe  duties  of  importation, 
which  Pkufiian,  Swedifh,  and  Daniih  timber 
are  fubjecl:  to.  This  firft  favour  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bounty,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  comprehended  every  fpeciesof  wood 
in  general,  was  principally  calculated  for 
thofe  which  are  employed  in  fhip-building. 
An  advantage,  fo  considerable  in  itfelf  as 
this  was,  would  have  been  greatly  improved, 
if  the  colonies  had  built  among  themfelves 
vefTels  proper  fortranfporting  cargoes  of  fuch 
weight ;  if  they  had  made  wood-yards,  from 
which  they  might  have  furnifhed  complete 
freights;  and,  finally,  if  they  had  abolifhed 
the  cuftom  of  burning  in  the  fpring  the  leaves 
which  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
This  foolifh  practice  deitroys  all  the  young 
trees,  that  are  beginning  in  that  feafor.  to 
fhoot  out ;  and  leaves  only  the  old  ones, 
which  are  too  rotten  for  ufe.  It  is  notori- 
ous, that  vefiels  conftrucled  in  Ameiica,  or 
with  American  materials,  lafl  but  a  very 
fhort  time.  This  inconvenience  may  arife 

from 
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from  feveral  caufes ;  but  that  which  has 
juft  been  mentioned  merits  the  greater  at- 
tention, as  it  may  be  eafily  remedied.  Be- 
fides  timber  and  mafts  for  {hips,  America  is 
capable  of  furnifhirjg  likewife  fails  and  rig- 
ging, by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax. 

The  French  proteftants,  who,  when  dri- 
ven from  their  country  by  a  victorious  prince 
fallen  into  a  ftate  of  bigotry,  carried  their 
national  induftry  every  where  into  the  coun' 
tries  of  his  enemies,  taught  England  the  va- 
lue of  two  commodities  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  power.  Both  flax 
and  hemp  were  cultivated  with  fome  fuccefs 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Yet  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fupplied 
with  both  from  Ruffia.  To  put  a  flop  to 
this  foreign  importation,  it  was  propofed  to  . 
grant  a  bounty  to  North  America  of  61.  for 
every  ton  of  thefe  articles.  But  habit, 
which  is  an  enemy  to  all  novelties,  however 
ufeful,  prevented  the  colonifts  at  firii  from 
being  allured  by  this  bait.  They  are  fince 
reconciled 'to  it;  and  the  produce  of  their 
flax  and  hemp  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a  con- 
liderabie  part  of  1,968,7507.  which  went 
annually  out  of  Great  Britain  for  the  pur- 
chale  cf  foreign  linens.  It  may,  perhaps,  in 
time  be  improved  fo  far  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
w' -j-.ie  dem;;i-.d  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to 
fupplant  other  nations  in  all  the  markets.  A 
2  foil 
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foil  entirely  frefh,  which  cofts  nothing,  does 
not  ftand  in  need  of  manure,  is  interfered 
by  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivated  by 
flaves,  affords  ground  for  immenfe  expe&a- 
tions.  To  the  timber  and  canvas  requifite 
for  (hipping  we  have  yet  to  add  iron.  The 
northern  parts  of  America  furnifh  this  com- 
modity, to  afTift  in  acquiring  the  gold  and 
filver  which  fo  abundantly  flow  in  the  fou- 
thern. 

VII. 

ENGLAND    begins    to    get    Iron   from 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

'"PHIS  mod  ufeful  of  metals,  fo  neceflary 
•*•  to  mankind,  was  unknown  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, till  the  Europeans  taught  them  the 
moft  fatal  ufe  of  it,  that  of  making  wea- 
pons. The  Englifh  themfelves  long  negle6t- 
cd  the  iron  mines,  which  nature  had  lavifh- 
ed  on  the  continent  where  they  were  feN 
tied.  That  channel  of  wealth  had  been  di- 
verted from  the  mother  country  by  being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties*  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  national  mines,  aided  by  thofe 
of  the  coppice  woods,  which  are  ufed  in  the 
working  of  them,  had  procured  imports  to 
be  laid  on  them  that  amounted  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. By  corruption,  intrigue,  and  fophi- 
VOL.  II.  L  itry, 
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ftry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  public  good  hact 
itifled  a  competition,  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  their  interefts.  At  length  the  go- 
vernment took  the  firft  fleps  towards  a  right 
conduct.  The  importation  of  American  iron 
into  the  port  of  London  was  granted  duty- 
free  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  forbid  to  be 
carried  to  any  other  ports,  or  even  more 
than  ten  miles  inland.  This  whimfical  re- 
ftridlion  continued  till  1757.  At  that  time 
the  general  voice  of  the  people  called  upon 
the  parliament  to  repeal  an  ordinance  fo  ma- 
nifeftly  contrary  to  every  principle  of  public 
utility,  and  to  extend  to  the  whole  kingdom 
a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  exclu- 
fively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable 
than  this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft 
opposition.  Combinations  of  interefled  in- 
dividuals were  formed  to  reprefent,  that  the 
hundred  and  nine  forges  wrought  in  En- 
gland, not  reckoning  thofe  of  Scotland,  pro- 
duced annually  eighteen  thoufand  tons  of 
iron,  and  employed  a  great  number  of  able 
workmen  ;  that  the  mines,  which  were  in- 
exhauftible,  would  have  fupplied  a  much 
greater  quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  appre- 
henfion  prevailed  that  the  d  uties  on  American 
iron  would  be  taken  off;  that  the  iron  works 
carried  on  in  England  confumed  annually 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords 

of 
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t>f  underwood,  and  that  thofe  woods  furnifh- 
ed  moreover  bark  for  the  tanneries  and  ma- 
terials for  {hip-building  ;  and  that  the  Ame- 
rican iron,  not  being  proper  for  fleel  for 
making  fliarp  inflruments  or  many  of  the 
utenfils  of  navigation,  would  contribute 
very  little  to  leflen  the  importation  from  a- 
broad,  and  would  have  no  other  effecT:  than 
that  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  forges  of  Great 
Britain. 

Thefe  groundlefs  reprefentations  had  no 
weight  with  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly, 
that,  unlefsthe  price  of  the  original  materials 
qould  be  leflened,  the  nation  would  foon  lofe 
the  numberlefs  manufactures  of  iron  and 
fteel,  by  which  it  had  fo  long  been  enriched, 
and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  put- 
ting a  flop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations  by 
their  induftry  had  made  in  it.  It  was  there- 
fore refolved,  that  the  free  importation  of  iron 
from  America  mould  be  permitted  in  all  the 
ports  of  England.  This  wife  refolution  was 
accompanied  with  an  a&  of  jultice.  The 
proprietors  of  coppices  were  by  a  ftatute  of 
Henry  VIII.  forbidden  to  clear  their  lands: 
the  parliament  took  off  this  prohibition,  and 
left  them  at  liberty  to  make  fuch  ufe  of  their 
eltates  as  they  mould  think  proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain 
ufed  to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Ruffia,  437,500!.  for  the  iron  me 
L  2  pur- 
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purchafed  of  them.  This  tribute  is  greatly 
lefTened,  and  will  lefTen  ftill  more.  The  ore 
is  found  in  fuch  quantities  in  America,  and 
is  fo  eafily  feparated  from  the  ground,  that 
the  Englifh  do  not  defpair  of  having  it  in 
their  power  to  furnifh  Portugal,  Turky,  A- 
frica,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  every  country  in 
the  world  with  which  they  have  any  com- 
mercial connections. 

Perhaps  the  Englifh  may  be  too  fanguine 
in  their  reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they 
expect  from  fo  many  articles  of  importance 
to  their  navy.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  them,  if 
by  the  affiftance  of  their  colonies  they  can  free 
themfelves  from  that  dependence  in  which 
the  northern  powers  of  Europe  haVe  hitherto 
kept  them  with  regard  to  the  equipment  of 
their  fleets.  Formerly  their  operations  might 
have  been  prevented,  or  at  leaft  interrupted, 
by  a  refufal  of  the  necefTa'ry  materials.  From 
this  time  nothing  will  be  able  to  check  their 
natural  ardour  for  the  dominion  of  the  fea, 
which  alone  can  infure  to  them  the  empire 
of  the  new  world.* 

VIII. 

ENGLAND  endeavours  to  procure  Wine 
and  Silk  from  NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  FTER  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand 
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object,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy, 
fuperior  to  that  of  every  pther  nation;  Eng- 
land has  adopted  every  meafure  that  can  con* 
tribute  to  her  enjoyment  of  this  fpecies  of 
conqueil  {he  has  made  ip  America,  lefs  by 
the  force  of  her  arms  than  of  her  induftry. 
By  bounties,  judicioufly  bellowed,  Die  has 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  annually  from  that 
country  twenty  million  weight  of  potafhes. 
The  greateft  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  In 
proportion  as  the  fettlements,  from  their  na- 
tural tendency,  ftretched  further  towards  the 
fouth,  frem  projects  and  enterprises  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil  fuggefled  themfelves. 
In  the  temperate  and  in  the  hot  climates,  the 
feveral  productions  were  expedled  which  ne- 
ceflarily  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator. 
Wine  was  the  only  article  that  feerned  to  be 
wanting  to  the  new  hemifphere;  and  the  En- 
glifli,  who  have  none  in  Europe,  were  eager 
to  produce  fome  in  America. 

Upon  that  inunenfe  continent  the  Englifli 
are  in  poffeffion  of,  are  found  prodigious 
quantities  of  wild  vines,  which  bear  grapes, 
differing  in  colour,  fize,  and  quantity,  but  all 
of  a  four  and  difagreeable  flavour.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  that  good  management  would  give  thefe 
plants  that  perfection  which  unaffilied  na- 
ture had  denied  them;  and  French  vine-dref- 
fers  were  invited  into  a  country,  wbere  jiei- 
L  3  ther 
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thei  public  nor  private  impofitions  took  away 
their  inclination  to  labour  by  depriving  them 
of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  The  repeated 
experiments  they  made  both  with  American 
and  European  plants,  were  all  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  wa- 
tery, too  weak,  and  almoft  impoffible  to  be 
preferved  in  a  hot  climate.  The  country  was 
too  full  of  woods,  which  attract  and  confine 
the  moift  and  hot  vapours;  the  feafons  were 
too  unfettled,  and  the  infecls  too  numerous 
near  the  forefts  to  fufter  a  production  to  ex- 
pand and  profper,  of  which  the  Britifh,  and 
all  other  nations  who  have  it  not,  are  fo  am- 
bitious. The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  tho* 
it  will  be  long  firft,  when  their  colonies  will 
furnifli  them  with  a  beverage,  which  they 
envy  and  purchafe  from  France,  repining  in- 
wardly that  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  to- 
wards enriching  a  rival,  whom  they  are  an- 
xious to  ruin.  This  difpofition  is  cruel. 
Britain  has  other  more  gentle  and  more  ho- 
nourable means  of  attaining  that  profperity 
fhe  is  ambitious  of.  Her  emulation  may  be 
better  and  more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article 
now  cultivated  in  each  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  :  this  is  filk !  the  work  of  that 
little  worm  which  clothes  mankind  with  the 
leaves  of  trees  digefted  in  its  entrails  ;  filk! 
that  double  prodigy  of  nature  and  of  art. 
A  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  an- 
nually 
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nually  exported  from  Great  Britain  lor  the 
purchafe  of  this  rich  production;  which  gave 
rife  about  thirty  years  ago  to  a  plan  for  ob- 
taining filk  from  Carolina.  The  miidnefs  of 
the  climate,  and  the  great  abundance  of  mul- 
berry-trees, feemed  favourable  to  the  project- 
Some  attempts  made  by  the  government  to 
attract  fome  Switzers  into  the  colony,  were 
more  fucceisful  than  could  have  been  expec- 
ted. Yet  the  progrefs  of  this  branch- of  trade 
^has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo  promifing  a  be- 
ginning. The  blame  has  been  laid  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  ne- 
groe  men,  from  whom  they  received  an  im- 
mediate and  certain  profit,  neglected  to  have 
women,  who  with  their  children  might  have 
been  employed  in  bringing  up  filk-worms,  an 
occupation  fui table  to  the  weaknefs  of  that 
fex,  and  to  the  tendereft  age.  But  it  ought 
to  have  been  conlklered,  that  men  coming 
from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  uncul- 
tivated country  would  apply  their  firft  care 
to  the  cultivation  of  efculent  plants,  breed- 
ing cattle,  and  the  toils  of  immediate  necef- 
fity.  This  is  the  natural  and  conitant  pro- 
ceeding of  well-governed  dates.  From  agri- 
culture, which  is  the  fource  of  population, 
they  rife  to.  the  arts  of  luxury;  and  the  arts 
of  luxury  nourim  commerce,  which  is  the 
child  of  induitry  and  father  of  wealth.  The 
time  is,  perhaps  come,  when  Britain  may 
L  4  em- 
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employ  whole  colonies  in  the  cultivation  of 
filk.  This  is,  at  lead,  the  national  opinion. 
On  the  i8th  of  April  1769,  the  parliament 
granted  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feven 
years  on  all  raw  filks  imported  from  the  co- 
lonies ;  a  bounty  of  20  per  cent,  for  feven 
years  following,  and  for  feven  years  after  that 
a  bounty  of  15  per  cent.  If.  this  encourage- 
ment produces  fuch  improvements  as  may 
reafonably  be  expected  from  it,  the  next  ftep 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  olive  trees,  which  feem  particularly  ad- 
apted to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Britifh 
colonies.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich 
productions  either  in  Europe  or  Afia,  but 
what  maybe  tranfplanted  and  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  on  the  vail  continent  of  JMorth  Ame- 
rica, as  foon  as  population  {hall  have  provi- 
ded hands  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  fo  rich  a  territory.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  mother  country  at  prefent  is  the 
peopling  of  her  colonies. 

IX. 

What  kind  of  Men  BRITAIN  peoples 
her  North  American  Colonies  with. 


nPHE  firft  perfons  who  landed  in  this  de- 

•*-     fert  and  favage  region  were  Englishmen 

who  had  been  perfecuted  at  home  for  their 

civil 
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civil  and  religious  opinions. 
.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  firfl 
emigration  would  be  attended  with  impor- 
tant confequences.  The  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  are  fo  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  native  foil,  that  nothing  lefs  than  civil 
wars  or  revolutions  can  induce  thofe  among 
them  who  have  any  property,  character,  or 
induftry,  to  a  change  of  climate  and  coun- 
try ;  for  which  reaibn  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  public  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  likely  to 
put  an  unfurmountable  bar  to  the  progrefs  of 
American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Englifh,  though  na- 
turally active,  ambitious,  and  enterprifmg, 
were  ill-adapted  to  the  bufmefs  of  clearing 
the  grounds.  Accuftomed  to  a  quiet  life, 
eafe,  and  many  conveniences,  nothing  but 
the  enthufiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could 
fupport  them  under  the  labours,  miferies, 
wants,  and  calamities,  infeparable  from  new 
plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
England  might  have  been  able  to  overcome 
thefe  difficulties,  it  was  not  a  defirable  ob- 
ject for  her.  Without  doubt,  the  founding 
of  colonies,  rendering  them  flourifhing,  and 
enriching  herfelf  with  their  productions,  was 
an  advantageous  profpect  to  her  ;  but  thofe 
advantages  would  be  dearly  purchafed  at  the 
expence  of  her  own  population. 

Han- 
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Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpo- 
tic  fpirit,  that  fwayed  mod  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, forced  numberlefs  victims  to  take  re- 
fuge in  an  uncultivated  tradt.,  which,  in  its 
ftate  of  defolation,  feemed  to  implore  that 
affiftance  for  itfelf  which  it  offered  to  the  un- 
fortunate. Thefe  men,  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  rod  of  tyranny,  in  eroding  the  feas, 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  return,  and  attached 
themfelves  for  ever  to  a  country  which  at 
the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum  and 
an  eafy  quiet  fubfiftence.  Their  good  for- 
tune could  not  remain  for  ever  unknown. 
Multitudes  flocked  from  different  parts  to 
partake  of  it.  Nor  has  this  eagerneis  aba- 
ted, particularly  in  Germany,  where  nature 
produces  men  for  the  purpofes  either  of  con- 
quering or  cultivating  the  earth.  It  will 
even  increafe.  The  advantage  granted  to 
emigrants  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions 
of  being  naturalized  by  a  refidence  of  feveii 
years  in  the  colonies,  fuificiently  warrants 
this  prediction. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  de- 
ftroying  population  in  Europe,  B.ritifh  Ame- 
rica was  beginning  to  be  peopled  with  three 
forts  of  inhabitants.  The  firft  clafs  confifts 
of  freemen.  It  is  the  mod  numerous  ;  but 
hitherto  it  has  vifibly  degenerated.  The 
Creoles  in  general,  though  habituated  to 
the  climate  from  their  cradle,  are  not  fo  ro- 

buft 
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buft  and  fit  for  labour,  nor  fo  powerful  in 
war,  as  the  Europeans  ;  whether  it  be  that 
they  have  not  the  improvements  of  educa- 
tion, or  that  they  are  foftened  by  nature. 
In  that  foreign  clime  the  mind  is  enervated 
as  well  as  the  body  :  endued  with  a  quick- 
nefs  and  early  penetration,  it  eafily  appre- 
hends, but  wants  fteadinefs,  and  is  not  ufed 
to  continued  thought.  It  muft  be  a  matter 
of  aftonifhment  to  find  that  America  has  not 
yet  produced  a  good  poet,  an  able  mathema- 
tician, or  a  man  of  genius  in  any  fingle  art 
or  faience.  They  poflefs  in  general  a  readi- 
nefs  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  every 
art  or  faience,  but  not  one  of  them  (hews 
any  decifive  talent  for  one  in  particular. 
More  early  advanced  at  firft,  and  arriving 
at  a  ftate  of  maturity  fooner  than  we  do, 
they  are  much  behind  us  in  the  later  part 
of  life. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  their  popula- 
tion is  not  very  numerous  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  all  Europe  together;  that  they 
want  aids,  matters,  models,  inftruments, 
emulation  in  the  arts  and  faiences  ;  that 
education  with  them  is  too  much  negle£led, 
or  too  little  improved.  But  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  proportion  we  fee  more  perfons  in 
America  of  good  birth,  of  an  eafy  compe- 
tent fortune,  with  a  greater  (hare  of  leifure 
and  of  other  means  of  improving  their  na- 
tural 
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tural  abilities,  than  are  found  in  Europe, 
where  even  the  very  method  of  training  up 
youth  is  often  repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and 
unfolding  of  reaion  and  genius.  Is  it  pofli- 
ble,  that  although  the  Creoles  educated  with 
us  have  every  one  of  them  good  fenfe,  or 
at  lead  the  moil  part  of  them,  yet  not  one 
Should  have  arifen  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  flighted  purfuit;  and  that 
among  fuch  as  have  {laid  in  their  own  coun- 
try no  one  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  con- 
firmed fuperiority  in  thofe  talents  which 
lead  to  fame  ?  Has  nature,  then,  puniihed 
them  for  having  crolled  the  ocean  ?  Are  they 
a  race  of  people  degenerated  by  tranfplant- 
ing,  by  growth,  and  by  mixture?  Will  not 
time  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  nature  of 
their  climate  ?  Let  us  beware  of  pronoun- 
cing on  futurity,  before  we  have  the  expe- 
rience of  feveral  centuries.  Let  us  wait  till 
a  more  ample  burft  of  light  has  {hone  over 
the  new  hernifphere.  Let  us  wait  till  edu- 
cation may  have  corrected  the  unfurmount- 
able  tendency  of  the  climate  towards  the 
enervating  pleafures  of  luxury  and  fenfua- 
Jity.  Perhaps  we  (hall  then  fee  that  Ame- 
rica is  propitious  to  genius  and  the  arts, 
that  give  birth  to  peace  and  fociety.  A  new 
Olympus,  an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a  new 
-Greece,  will  produce,  perhaps,  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  in  the  Archipelago  that  furrounds 
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it,  another  Homer,  a  Theocritus,  and  efpeci- 
ally  an  Anacreon.  Perhaps  another  Newton 
is  to  ariie  in  New  Britain.  From  Britiih  A- 
merica,  without  doubt,  will  proceed  the  firft 
rays  of  the  fciences,  if  they  are  at  length  to 
break  through  a  fky  fo  long  time  clouded. 
By  a  fingular  contraft  with  the  old  world, 
in  which  the  arts  have  travelled  from  the 
fouth  towards  the  north,  in  the  new  one 
the  north  will  be  found  to  enlighten  the 
fouthern  parts.  Let  the  Britifh  clear  the 
ground,  purify  the,  air,  alter  the  climate, 
improve  nature,  and  a  new  univerfe  will 
arife  out  of  their  hands  for  the  glory  and 
happinefs  of  humanity.  But  it  13  necefTary 
that  they  fhould  take  fteps  conformable  to 
this  noble  defign,  and  aim  by  juft  and  laud- 
able means  to  form  a  population  fit  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  world.  This  is  what  they 
have  not  yet  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonifts  was  for- 
merly compofed  of  malefactors  which  the 
mother  country  tranfported  after  condem- 
nation to  America,  and  who  were  bound  to 
a  fervitude  of  feven  or  fourteen  years  to  the 
planters  who  had  purchafed  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  juflice.  The  difguft  is  grown  uni-- 
verfal  againft  thefe  corrupt  men,  always  dif- 
pofed  to  commit  frefh  crimes. 

Thefe  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  per- 
fens,  whom  the  impollibility  of  fubfifting  in 

Europe 
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Europe  has  driven  into  the  new  world.  Ha- 
ving embarked  without  being  capable  of  pay- 
ing for  their  paflage,  thele  wretches  are  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  captain,  who  fells  them 
to  whom  he  pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a  longer  or 
fhorter  time  ;  but  it  can  never  exceed  eight 
years.  If  among  thefe  emigrants  there  are 
any  who  are  not  of  age,  their  fervitude  lafts 
till  they  arrive  at  that  period,  which  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and  eighteen  for 
the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  contracted  for  have 
a  right  to  marry  without  the  approbation  of 
their  mafter,  who  fcts  what  price  he  chufes 
on  his  confent.  If  any  one  of  them  runs  a- 
way,  and  he  is  retaken,  he  is  to  ferve  a  week 
for  each  day's  abfence,  a  month  fpr  every 
week,  and  fix  months  for  one. '  The  pro- 
prietor who  does  not  think  proper  to  receive 
again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fer- 
vice,  may  fell  him  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but 
only  for  the  term  of  his  firft  contract.  Be- 
fides,  neither  the  fervice,  nor  the  fale,  carry 
any  ignominy  with  it.  At  the  end  of  his  fer- 
vitude, the  contracted  perfon  enjoys  all  the 
rights  of  a  free  denizen.  With  his  freedom 
he  receives  from  the  mafter  whom  he  has 
ferved,  either  implements  for  hufbandry,  or 
utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juftice 

this 
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this  fpecies  of  traffic  maybe  coloured,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  ftrangers  who  go  over  to 
America  under  thefe  conditions,  would  ne- 
ver fet  their  foot  on  board  a  (hip,  if  they 
were  not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kid- 
nappers from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread 
themielves  over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and 
the  cantons  of  Germany  which  are  the  beft 
peopled  or  lead  happy.  There  they  fet  forth 
with  raptures  the  delights  of  the  new  world, 
and  the  fortunes  eafily  acquired  in  that  coun- 
try. The  fimple  men,  feduced  by  thefe  mag- 
nificent promifes,  blindly  follow  thefe  infa- 
mous brokers  engaged  in  this  fcandalous 
commerce,  who  deliver  them  over  to  factors 
at  Amfterdam  or  Rotterdam.  Thefe,  either 
in  pay  with  the  Britifh  government,  or  with 
companies  who  have  undertaken  to  (lock  the 
colonies  with  people,  give  a  gratuity  to  the 
men  employed  in  this  iervice.  Whole  families 
are  fold,  without  their  knowledge,  to  maflers 
at  a  diftance,  who  impofe  the  harder  condi- 
tions upon  them,  as  hunger  and  necefiity  do 
not  permit  the  fufterers  to  give  a  refufal. 
The  Britim  form  their  fupplies  of  men  for 
hufbandryas  princesdoforwar-,  forapurpofe 
more  ufeful  and  more  humane,  but  by  the  fame 
artifices.  The  deception  is  perpetually  carried 
on  in  Europe,  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  fup- 
preiling  of  all  correfpondence  with  America, 
which  might  unveil  a  myftery  of  impofture 

and 
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and  iniquity  too  well  difguifed  by  the  inte* 
refted  principles  which  gave  rife  to  it. 

But,  in  fhort,  there  would  not  be  fo  many 
dupes,  if  there  were  fewer  victims.  It  is  the 
oppreffion  of  government  which  makes  thefe 
chimerical  ideas  of  fortune  be  adopted  by 
the  credulity  of  the  people.  Men  unfortu- 
nate in  their  private  affairs,  vagabonds,  or 
eontemptib)e  at  home,  having  nothing  worfe 
to  fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  eafily  give  them- 
felves  up  to  the  hope  of  a  better  lot.  The 
means  ufed  to  retain  them  in  a  country 
where  chance  has  given  him  birth,  are  fit 
only  to  excite  in  them  a  defire  to  quit  it.  It 
is  imagined  that  they  are  to  be  under  the 
ccnftant  reftraint  of  prohibitions,  menaces, 
and  punimments  :  thefe  do  but  exafperate 
them,  and  drive  them  to  defertion  by  the 
very  forbiddance  of  it.  They  mould  be  at- 
tached by  foothing  means ;  by  fair  expecta- 
tions ;  whereas  they  are  imprifoned,  and 
bound :  man,  born  free,  is  reftrained  from 
attempting  to  exift  in  regions  where  heaven 
and  earth  offer  him  an  a*fylum.  It  has  been 
thought  better  to  ftifle  him  in  his  cradle  than 
to  let  him  feek.  for  his  living  in  fome  climate 
that  is  ready  to  give  him  fuccour.  It  is  not 
judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice 
of  his  burial-place. — Tyrants  in  policy!  thefe 
are  the  effects  of  your  laws !  People,  where 
then  are  your  rights? 

2  Is 
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Is  it  then  become  neceiTary  to  lay  open  to 
the  nations   the   fchemes   that   are   formed 
againft  their  liberty  ?  Muft  they  be  told,  that, 
by  a  confpiracy  of  the  mod  odious  nature, 
certain  powers  have  lately  entered  into  an 
agreement,  which  muft  deprive  even  defpair 
itfelf  of  every  refource  ?    For  thefe  two  cen- 
turies pad,  all  the  princes  of  Europe  have 
been  fabricating  among  them  in  the  fecret 
recefTes  of  the  cabinet  that  long  and  heavy 
chain  with  which  the  people  are  encompafled 
on  every  fide.     At  every  negociation  frefh 
links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo  artificially 
contrived.     Wars  tended  not  to  make  flates 
more  extenfive,  but  fubjefts  more  fubmiflive, 
by  gradually  fubftituiing  military  goverment 
in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of 
laws  and  morality.     The  feveral  potentates 
h^.ve  all  equally  ftrengthened  themfelves  in 
their  tyranny  by  their  cbnquefts  or  by  their 
lofles.     When   they  were   victorious,   they 
reigned  by  their  armies  ;  when  humbled  by- 
defeat,  they  held  the  command  by  the  rnifery 
of  their  pufillanimous  fubje&s ;  whether  am- 
bition made  them  competitors  or  adversaries, 
they  entered  into  league  or  alliance  only  to 
aggravate  the  fervitude  of  the  people.  If  they 
chofe  to  kindle  war,  or  maintain  peace,  they 
were  fure  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their 
authority  either  the  raifing  or  debafing  of 
their  people.    If  they  reded  a  province,  they 
VOL.  II.  M  ex- 
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exhaufted  every  other  to  recover  it,  in  ordesr 
to  make  amends  for  their  lofs.  If  they  ac- 
quired a  new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they  af- 
fected out  of  it,  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty 
and  extortion  within.  They  borrowed  one 
of  another  by  turns  every  art  and  invention, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  that  might  con- 
cur fometimes  to  foment  natural  antipathy 
and  rivalfhip,  fometimes  to  obliterate  the 
character  o£  the  nations  j  as  if  there  had 
been  a  tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to 
fubje&  the  nations,  one  by  means  of  another, 
to  the  defpotifm  they  had  conftantly  been 
preparing  for  them.  Ye  people  who  all  groan 
more  or  lefs  fecretly,  doubt  not  of  your  con- 
dition ;  thofe  who  never  entertained  any  af- 
fection for  you,  are  come  now  not  to  have 
any  fear  of  you.  In  the  extremity  of  wretch- 
ednefs,  one  (ingle  refource  remained  for  you  ? 
that  of  efcape  and  emigration. — Even  that 
has  been  (hut  againft  you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to 
reftore  to  one  another  not  only  deferters, 
who  for  the  moll  part,  inlifted  by  compulfiou 
or  by  fraud,  have  a  good  right  to  efcape  j 
not  only  rogues,  who  in  reality  ought  not  to 
find  a  refuge  any  where  ;  but  indifferently 
all  their  fubjefts,  whatever  may  be  the  mo- 
tive that  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country. 

Thus  all  you  unhappy  labourers,  who 
find  neither  fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own 

coun- 
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countries,  after  they  have  been  ravaged  and 
rendered  barren  by  the  exactions  of  finance; 
thus  ye  die  where  ye  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge  but  under  ground. 
All  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of  every  clafs 
harrailed  by  monopolifts,  who  are  refufed  the 
right  of  working  at  your  own  free  difpofal, 
without  having  purchafed  the  privileges  of 
your  calling;  ye  who  are  kept  for  your  whole 
life  in  the  work-mop,  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
riching a  privileged  factor ;  ye  whom  a 
court-mourning  leaves  for  months  together 
without  bread  or  wages  •,  never  expect  to  live 
out  of  a  country  where  foldiers  and  guards 
keep  you  imprifoned  ;  go  wander  in  defpair, 
and  die  of  regret.  If  ye  venture  to  groan, 
your  cries  will  be  re-ecchoed  and  loft  in  the 
depth  of  a  dungeon ;  if  ye  make  your  efcape, 
ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond  mountains 
and  rivers  :  ye  will  be  fent  back,  or  given  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  torture ;  and  to 
that  eternal  reftraint  to  which  you  have  been 
condemned  from  your  birth.  Do  you  like- 
wife,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a  free 
fpirit,  independent  of  prejudice  and  error, 
who  dare  to  think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you 
erafe  from  your  minds  every  idea  of  truth, 
nature,  and  humanity.  Applaud  every  attack 
made  on  your  country  and  your  fellow-citi- 
zens, or  elfe  maintain  a  profound  filence  in, 
the  recefies  of  obfcurity  and  concealment. 
M  *  All 
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AH  ye  who  were  born  in  thofe  barbarous 
ftates,  where  the  condition  for  the  mutual 
reiteration  of  deferters  has  been  entered  into 
by  the  feveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a  treaty  j 
recalled  the  hiicriptionDante  has  engraved  on 
the  gate  of  his  infernal  region :  Voi  ch'  entratey 
lafciate  omai  ogni  fperanza:  "  You  who  en- 
"  ter  here,  may  leave  behind  you  every  hope." 
What  J  is  there  then  no  afylum  remaining 
beyond  the  feas?  Will  not  Britain  open  her 
colonies  to  thofe  wretches,  who  voluntarily 
prefer  her  dominion  to  the  in fuppor table  yoke 
of  their  own  country?  What  need  has  (he 
of  that  infamous  band  of  contracted  flaves, 
kidnapped  and  debauched  by  the  fhameful 
means  employed  by  every  ftate  to  increafe 
their  armies  ?  What  need  has  fhe  of  thofe 
beings  (till  more  miferable,  of  whom  me 
eompofes  the  third  part  of  her  American 
population?  Yes,  by  an  iniquity  the  more 
{hocking  as  it  apparently  the  lefs  neceffary, 
her  northern  colonies  have  had  recourfe  to 
the  traffic  and  flavery  of  the  negroes.  It 
will  not  be  difowued,  that  they  may  be  bet- 
ter fed,  better  clothed,  lefs  ill  treated,  and 
lefs  overburdened  with  toil,  than  in  the 
iflands.  The  laws  protect  them  more  effec- 
tually, and  they  feldom  become  the  viftims 
of  the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  ty- 
rant. Rut  dill  what  muft  be  the  burden  of 
a  man's  life  who  is-  condemned  to  languim 

in 
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in  eternal  flavery?  Some  humane  feclaries, 
Chriftians  who  look  for  virtues  in  the  gofpei 
more  than  for  opinions,  have  often  been  de- 
firous  of  reftoring  to  their  Haves  that  liberty 
for  which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate 
compenfation ;  but  they  have  been  a  long 
time  withheld  by  a  law  of  the  (late,  which 
directed  that  an  aflignment  of  a  fufficiency 
for  fubiiftence  mould  be  made  to  thofe  who 
were  fee  at  liberty. 

Let  us  rather  fay,  The  convenient  cuflom 
of  being  waited  on  by  flaves  ;  the  fondnefs 
we  have  for  power,  which  we  attempt  to 
juftify  by  pretending  to  alleviate  their  fervi- 
tude ;  the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained,  that 
they  do  not  complain  of  a  (late  which  is  by 
time  changed  into  nature  j  thefe  are  the  fo- 
phifms  of  felf-love,  calculated  to  appeafe  the 
clamours  of  confcience.  The  generality  of 
mankind  are  not  born  with  evil  difpofitions, 
or  prone  to  do  ill  by  choice ;  but  even  among 
thofe  whom  nature  feems  to  have  formed 
juft  and  good,  there  are  but  few  who  poflefs 
a  foul  fuificiently  difinterefted,  courageous, 
and  great,  to  do  any  good  aclion,  if  they 
muft  facrifice  fome  advantage  for  it. 

But  Hill  the  quakers  have  j  uil  fet  an  example 
which  ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  religion  and  humanity.  In  one  of 
thefe  aflemblies,  where  every  one  of  the 
faithful,  who  conceives  himfelf  moved  by 
M  3  the 
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the  impulfe  of  the  holy  Spirit,  has  a  right  of 
fpeaking  j  one  of  the  brethren,  who,  was 
himfelf  undoubtedly  infpired  on  this  occa- 
fion,  arofe  and  faid  :  "  How  long  then  fhall 
c<  we  have  two  confciences,  two  meafures, 
"  two  fcales;  one  in  our  own  favour,  one 
"  for  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both  equal- 
<c  ly  falfe  ?  Is  it  for  us,  brethren,  to  com- 
"  plain  at  this  moment,  that  the  parliament 
"  of  Britain  wimes  to  enflave  us,  and  to 
"  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of  fubje&s,  with-. 
"  out  leaving  us  the  rights  of  citizens;  while 
"  for  this  century  paft,  we  have  been  calm- 
"  ly  acting  the  part  of  tyrants,  by  keeping 
"  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  men  who 
<c  are  our  equals  and  our  brethren?  What 
<c  have  thofe  unhappy  creatures  done  to  us, 
fe  whom  nature  hath  feparated  from  us  by 
"  barriers  fo  formidable,  whom  our  avarice 
<c  has  fought  after  thro*  ftorms  and  wrecks, 
ff  and  brought  away  from  the  midft  of  their 
**  burning  fands,  or  from  their  dark  forefts 
<c  inhabited  by  tygers  ?  What  crime  have 
ic  they  been  guilty  of,  that  they  mould  be 
"  torn  from  a  country  which  fed  themwith- 
*'  out  toil,  and  that  they  mould  be  tranf- 
<(  planted  by  us  to  a  land  where  they  perifh 
"  under  the  labours  of  fervitude  ?  Father  of 
"  heaven,  what  family  haft  Thou  then  crea- 
"  ted,  in  which  the  elder  born,  after  ha- 
**  ving  feized  on  the  property  of  their  bre- 

"  thren, 
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*c  thren,  are  ftill  refolved  to  compel  them, 
"  with  ftripes,  to  manure  with  the  blood  of 
"  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
"  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have 
"  been  robbed  ?  Deplorable  race  !  whom  we 
w  render  brutes,  to  tyrannize  over  them  j 
<c  in  whom  we  extinguifh  every  power  of 
"  the  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their  bo- 
( '  dies  with  burdens ;  in  whom  we  efface 
"  the  image  of  God,  and  the  ftamp  of 
"  manhood :  a  race  mutilated  and  dimo- 
"  noured  as  to  the  faculties  of  mind  and 
"  body,  throughout  its  exiftence,  by  us 
<{  who  are  Chriitians  and  Britons  !  Bri- 
*«  tons,  ye  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and 
<(  refpeclied  on  the  feas,  would  ye  be  free 
t(  and  tyrants  at  the  fame  inftant  ?  No, 
"  brethren  :  it  is  time  we  mould  be  confi- 
"  (lent  with  ourfelves.  Let  us  fet  free  thofe 
"  miferable  victims  of  our  pride:  let  us  re- 
"  (tore  the  negroes  to  liberty,  which  man 
ce  mould  never  take  from  man.  May  all 
"  Chriftian  focieties  be  induced  by  our  ex- 
"  ample  to  repair  an  injuftice  authorifed  by 
"  the  crimes  and  plunders  of  two  centu- 
<(  ries  !  May  men  too  long  degraded,  at 
"  length  raife  to  Heaven  trieir  arms  freed 
"  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bathed  in 
^*  tears  of  gratitude!  Alas!  the  unhappy 
•"  mortals  have  hitherto  Ihed  no  .tears  but 
{t  thofe  of  defpair!" 

M  This 
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This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,and  the 
flaves  in  Penfylvania  were  fet  at  liberty.  A 
revolution  fo  amazing  muil  neceffarily  have 
been  the  work  of  a  people  inclined  to  tole- 
ration. But  let  us  not  expeft  fimilar  in- 
ftances  of  heroifm  in  thofe  countries  which 
are  as  deep  funk  in  batbarifm  by  the  vices 
attendant  on  luxury,  as  they  have  formerly 
been  from  ignorance.  When  a  govern- 
ment, at  once  both  prieftly  and  military, 
has  brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions 
of  men,  under  its  yoke;  when  man,  be- 
come airimpoftor,  has  perfuaded  the  armed 
multitude  that  he  holds  from  Heaven  the 
right  of  opprefling  the  earth  ;  there  is  no 
fnadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  nations  : 
Why  mould  they  not  take  their  revenge  on 
the  favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 

X. 

Prefent  ftate  of  Population  in  the  BRI-P 
TISH  Provinces  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

"VfOT  to  mention  the  population  of  the 
4^  negroes,  which  may  amount  to  300, coo 
Haves,  in  1 750  a  million  of  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  in  the  Britifh  provinces  of  North 
America.  There  muft  be  now  upwards  of 
two  millions  ;  as  it  is  proved  by  undeniable 
calculations,  that  the  number  o/  people  dou- 
bles 
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bles  every  15  or  16  years  in  fome  of  thofe 
provinces,  and  every  18  or  20  in  others.  So 
rapid  an  increafe  muft  have  two  fources. 
The  fir  ft  is  that  number  of  Iriflimen,  Jews, 
F-enchmen,  Switzers,  Palatines,  Moravi- 
ans, and  Saltzburghers,  who,  after  having 
been  worn  out  with  the  political  and  religious 
troubles  they  had  experienced  in  Europe, 
have  gone  in  fearch  of  peace  and  quietnefs 
in  diftant  climates.  The  fecond  iburce  of 
that  amazing  increafe  is  from  the  climate 
itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience  has 
{hewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled 
their  numbers  every  five  and  twenty  years. 
Mr  Franklin's  remarks  will  make  thefe  truths 
evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that 
philofopher,  increafe  every  where  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  marriages  ;  and 
that  number  increafes  as  the  means  of  fub- 
fifting  a  family  are  rendered  more  eafy.  In 
a  country  where  the  means  of  fubfiftence 
abound,  more  people  marry  early.  In  a  fo» 
ciety,  whofe  profperity  is  a  mark  of  its  an- 
tiquity, the  rich,  alarmed  at  the  expences 
which  female  luxury  brings  along  with  it, 
are  as  late  as  poflible  in  forming  an  efta- 
blifhment,  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  and 
whofe  maintenance  is  coilly ;  and  the  per- 
fons  who  have  no  fortunes  pafs  their  days 
in  a  celibacy  which  diiturbs  the  married 

ftate. 
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ftate.  The  mafters  have  but  few  children, 
the  fervants  have  none  at  all,  and  the  artifi- 
cers are  afraid  of  having  any.  This  irregu- 
larity is  fo  perceptible,  efpecially  in  great 
towns,  that  families  are  not  kept  up  fuffi- 
ciently  to  maintain  population  in  an  even 
(late,  and  that  we  conftantly  find  there  more 
deaths  than  births.  Happily  for  us,  that  de- 
cay has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  country, 
where  the  conftant  practice  of  making  up 
the  deficiency  of  the  towns  gives  a  little 
more  fcope  for  population.  But  the  lands 
being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the 
higheft  rate,  thofe  who  cannot  arrive  at  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  are  hired  by  thofe  who 
have  property.  Rivalfhip,  owing  to  the  mul- 
titude of  workmen,  lowers  the  price  of  la- 
bour; and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  profits  takes 
away  the  defire  and  the  hope,  as  well  as  the 
abilities  requifite  for  increafe  by  marriage. 
Such  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance 
of  a  quite  contrary  nature.  Traces  of  land, 
wafte  and  uncultivated,  are  to  be  had,  either 
for  nothing  ;  or  fo  cheap,  that  a  man  of  the 
leaft  turn  for  labour,  is  furnifhed  in  a  fhort 
time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  rear  a  numerous  family,  will  main- 
tain his  pofterity  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  inhabitants,  therefore,  of  the  new  world, 
induced  likewife  by  the  climate,  marry  in 

greater 
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greater  numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time  of 
life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Where 
one  hundred  enter  into  the  married  ftate  in 
Europe,  there  are  two  hundred  in  America  ; 
and  if  we  reckon  four  children  to  each  mar- 
riage in  our  climates,  we  fhould  allow,  at 
leaft,  eight  in  the  new  hemifphere.  If  we 
multiply  thefe  families  by  their  produce,  it 
will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two  centuries 
the  Britilh  northern  colonies  will  arrive  at  an 
immenfe  degree  of  population,  unlefs  the 
mother  country  contrive  fome  obftacles  to 
impede  its  natural  progrefs. 

XI. 

Happinefs  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  BRI- 
TISH  Colonies  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

rT1H  E  Y  are  now  peopled  with  healthy  and 
•*•  robufl  men,  of  a  ftature  above  the  com- 
mon  fize.  Thefe  Creoles  are  more  quick, 
and  come  to  their  full  growth  fooner,  than 
the  Europeans:  but  they  are  not  fo  long- 
lived.  The  low  price  of  meat,  fifh,  grain, 
game,  fruits,  cyder,  vegetables,  keeps  the 
inhabitants  in  a  great  plenty  of  things  mere- 
ly for  nourifhment.  It  is  neceflary  to  be 
more  careful  with  refpeft  to  clothing,  which 
is  (till  very  dear,  whether  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, or  made  in  the  country.  Manners 

are 
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•are  in  the  ftate  they  fhould  be  among  young 
colonies,  and  people  given  to  cultivation^nat 
yet  poliihed  nor  corrupted  by  the  refort  of 
great  cities.  Throughout  the  families  in 
general,  there  reigns  oeconomy,  neatnefs, 
and  regularity.  Gallantry  and  gaming,  the 
paffions  of  eafy  wealth,  feldom  break  in  up- 
on that  happy  tranquillity.  The  fex  areftiil 
what  they  mould  be,  gentle,  modeit,  com- 
paflionate,  and  ufeful ;  they  are  in  pofieffion 
of  thofe  virtues  which  continue  the  empire 
of  their  charms.  The  men  are  employed  in 
their  original  duties,  the  care  and  improve- 
ment of  their  plantations,  which  will  be  the 
fupport  of  their  pofterity.  The  general  fen- 
timent  of  benevolence  unites  every  family. 
Nothing  contributes  to  this  union  ib  much 
as  a  certain  equality  of  flation,  a  fecurity 
that  arifes  from  property,  a  general  hope 
which  every  man  has  of  increafmg  it,  and 
the  facility  of  fucceeding  in  this  expectation ; 
in  a  word,  nothing  contributes  to  it  fo  much 
as  the  reciprocal  independence  in  which  all 
men  live,  with  refpect  to  their  wants,  join- 
ed to  the  neceflity  of  focial  connections  for 
the  purpofes  of  their  pleafures.  Inflead  of 
luxury,  which  .brings  mifery  in  its  train,  in- 
ftead  of  that  afflicting  and  fhocking  contrail, 
an  univeifal  welfare,  wifely  dealt  out  in  the 
original  diftribution  of  the  lands,  has  by  the 
influence  of  induitry  given  rife  in  every 

breail 
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breaft  to  the  defire  of  pleafing  one  another; 
a  defire,  without  doubt,  more  fatisfaclory 
than  the  fecret  difpofition  to  injure  our  bre- 
thren, which  is  inseparable  from  an  extreme 
inequality  of  fortune  and  condition.  Men 
never  meet  without  fatisfa&ion  when  they 
are  neither  in  that  (bite  of  mutual  dlftance 
which  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way 
of  rivalfhip  which  borders  on  hatred.  They 
come  nearer  together,  and  collect  in  focie- 
ties.  In  fhort,  it  is  in  the  colonies  that  men 
lead  fuch  a  country-life  as  was  the  original 
defamation  of  mankind,  beft  fuited  to  the 
health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies  :  probably, 
they  enjoy  all  the  happinels  con  Silent  with 
the  frailty  of  human  nature.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  find  there  thofe  graces,  thofe  ta- 
lents, thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means 
and  expence  of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue 
the  fprings  of  the  foul,  and  bring  on  the  va- 
pours of  melancholy  which  fo  naturally  fol- 
low an  indulgence  in  ardent  pleafure:  but 
there  are  the  pleafures  of  domeilic  life  ;  the 
mutual  attachments  of  parent  and  children; 
and  conjugal  love,  that  paffion  fo  pure  and 
fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tafte  it  and 
defpife  all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the 
enchanting  profpecl:  exhibited  throughout 
North  America.  It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Flori- 
da and  Virginia,  even  in  the  foreils  of  Ca- 
nada,  that  men  are  enabled  to  continue  to 

love 
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love,  their  whole  life  long,  what  was  the  ob* 
je£t  of  their  firfl  affection,  innocence  and 
virtue,  which  never  entirely  lofe  their  beauty. 
If  any  thing  be  wanting  in  Britim  Ame- 
rica, it  is  its  not  forming  precifely  one  people. 
Families  are  there  found  fometimes  re-united, 
fometimes  difperfed,  originating  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  Thefe  colo- 
nifts,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  difcernment 
may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve,  with  a 
prejudice  not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mother- 
tongue,  the  partialities  and  the  cufloms  of 
their  own  country.  Separate  fchools  and 
churches  hinder  them  from  mixing  with  the 
hofpitable  people,  who  hold  out  to  them  a 
place  of  refuge.  Still  eflranged  from  this 
people  by  worfhi^,  by  manners,  and  probably 
by  their  feelings,  they  harbour  feeds  of  dii* 
fention  that  may  one  day  prove  the  ruin  and 
total  overthrow  of  the  colonies.  The  only 
prefervative  againft  this  difaiter  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  management  of  the  ruling  pow- 
ers. 

XII. 

What  kind  of  Government  is  eftablifhed 
in  the  BRITISH  Colonies  of  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

T>Y  ruling  powers  muft  not  be  underftood 
•*-'   thofe  (Irange  confutations  of  Europe, 

which 
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which  are  a  rude  mixture  of  facred  and  pro- 
fane laws.  Britilh  America  was  wife  or  nap- 
py enough  not  to  admit  any  ecclefiaftical 
power  :  being  from  the  beginning  inhabited 
by  Preibyterians,  flie  rejeded  with  horror  e- 
veiy  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of  it* 
All  affairs  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe 
depend  on  the  tribunal  of  priefts,  are  here 
brought  before  the  civil  magiftrate  or  the  na- 
tional aflemblies.  The  attempts  made  by 
thofe  of  the  Engliih  church  to  eftabliih  their 
hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abor- 
tive, notwithftanding  the  fuppoi  t  given  by 
the  mother  country:  hut  ftill  they  have ihe.ir 
&ajr£injh££dm^ 

as  thofe_.QJLpther  feftsa  None  but  catholics 
have  been  excluded,  on  account  of  their  re- 
futing thofe  oaths  which  the  public  tranquil- 
lity feemed  to  require.  In  this  .view  Ameri- 
can  government  has  deferved  great  commen- 
dation •,  but  in  other  refpeds,  it  is  not  fo  well 
combined. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  object,  re- 
fembles  the  education  of  children.  They  both 
tend  to  form  men,  and  mould  be  fimilar  to 
each  other  in  many  refpe&s.  Savage  people, 
firft  united  in  Society,  require,  as  much  as 
children,  to  be  fometimes  led  on  by  gentle 
means,  and  fometimes  reftrained  by  compul- 
fion.  For  want  of  experience,  which  alone 
forms  our  reafon,  as  they  are  incapable  of  go- 
vern- 
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verning  themfelves  throughout  the  changes 
of  things  and  the  various  concerns  that  be- 
long to  a  rifing  fociety,  government  fhould 
be  enlightened  with  regard  to  them,  and 
guide  them  by  authority  to  years  of  maturi- 
ty. Juft  fo  barbarous  nations  are  under  the 
lod,  and  as  it  were  in  the  leading  firings  of 
defpotifm,  tiil  in  the  advance  of  fociety 
their  interefts  teach  them  to  conduct  them- 
felves. 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more 
or  lefs  advanced  not  in  proportion  to  their  a- 
bilities,  but  from  the  conduct  of  their  early 
education,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  their  own 
ftrength,  and  their  own  pretenfions,  require 
being  managed  and  even  refpe&ed  by  their 
governors.  A  fon  well  educated  fhould  en- 
gage in  no  undertaking  without  confulting 
his  father:  a  prince,  on  the  contrary,  fhould 
make  no  regulations  without  confulting  his 
people.  Further,  the  fon,  in  refolutions  where 
he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequent- 
ly hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs ; 
in  all  that  a  prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of 
his  people  is  concerned.  The  opinion  of  the 
public,  in  a  nation  that  thinks  and  fpeaks,  is 
the  rule  of  the  government;  and  the  prince 
fhould  never  fhock  that  opinion  without  pu- 
blic reafons,  nor  ftrive  againfl  it  without  con- 
viction. Government  is  to  model  all  its 
forms  according  to  that  opinion:  opinion,  it 
2  is 
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is  well  known,  varies  with  manners,  habits, 
and  information.  So  that  one  prince  may, 
without  finding  the  leaft  refiflance,  do  an  a6t 
of  authority,  not  to  be  revived  by  his  fuccef- 
for  without  exciting  the  public  indignation. 
From  whence  does  this  difference  arife?  The 
predeceflbr  cannot  have  (hocked  an  opinion 
that  was  not  fprung  up  in  his  time,  while  a 
fucceeding  prince  may  have  openly  counter- 
acted it  a  century  later.  The  firit,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreflion,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public,  may  have  taken  a  ftep 
whofe  violence  he  may  have  foftened  or  made 
amends  for  by  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  go- 
vernment; the  other  (hall,  perhaps,  have  in- 
creafed  the  public  calamities  by  fuch  unjufl 
acts  of  wilful  authority  as  may  perpetuate  its 
firft  abufes.  Public  remonftrance  is  gene- 
rally the  cry  of  opinion;  and  the  general  o- 
pinion  is  the  rule  of  government;  and  be- 
caufe  public  opinion  governs  mankind,  kings 
for  this  reafoa  became  rulers  of  men.  Go- 
vernments then,  as  well  as  opinions,  ought  to 
improve  and  advance  to  perfection.  But 
what  is  the  rule  for  opinions  among  an  en- 
lightened people  ?  It  is  the  permanent  inte- 
reft  of  fociety,  the  fafety  and  advantage  of 
the  nation.  This  intercft  is  modified  by  the 
turn  of  events  and  fituations ;  public  opinion 
and  the  form  of  the  government  follow  thefe 
feveral  modifications.  This  is  the  fource  of 
VOL.  II.  N  all 
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all  the  forms  of  government,  eftablifhed  by 
the  Englifh,  who  are  rational  and  free, 
throughout  North  America. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  one 
of  the  provinces  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  is  ftyled  royal,  becaufe  the  king  of 
England  is  there  veiled  with  the  fupreme  au- 
thority. Reprefentatives  of  the  people  form 
a  lower  houfe,  as  in  the  mother  country :  a 
iele6t  cou-ncil,  approved  by  the  king,  intend- 
ed to  fupport  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
reprefents  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  maintains 
that  reprefentation  by  the  fortune  and  rank 
of  the  moil  diitinguifhed  perfons  in  the  coun- 
try, who  are  members  of  it.  A  governor  con- 
venes, prorogues,  and  dirTblves  their  aflem- 
blies ;  gives  or  refufes  aiTent  to  their  delibe- 
rations, which  receive  from  his  approbation 
the  force  of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they 
are  tranfmitted,  has  rejected  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes 
place  in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  proprietary  government.  When  the  En- 
glifh firft  fettled  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  a 
greedy,  active  court-favourite  eafily  obtained 
in  thofe  waftes,  which  were  as  large  as  king- 
doms, a  property  and  authority  without 
bounds.  A  bow  and  a  few  {kins,  the  only 
homage  exacted  by  the  crown,  purchafed  for 
a  man  in  power  the  right  of  fovereignty,  or 

go- 
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governing  as  he  pleafed,  in  an  unknown  coun- 
try: f tic h  was  the  origin  of  government  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.*  At  prefent 
Maryland  and  Penfylvania  are  the  only  pro- 
vinces under  this  fingular  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  rather  this  jrregular  foundation  of 
fovereignty.  Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from 
the  reft  of  the  provinces  only  by  receiving  its 
governor  from  the  family  of  Baltimore,  whofe 
nomination  is  to  be  approved  by  the  king. 
In  Penfylvania,  the  governor  named  by  the 
proprietary  family,  and  confirmed  by  the 
crown,  is  not  fupported  by  a  council  which 
gives  a  kind  of  fuperiority  j  and  he  is  obliged 
to  agree  with  the  commons,  in  whom  is  na- 
turally vefted  all  authority. 

A  third  form,  ftyled  by  the  Englim,  char" 
ter_^^f^vnenty  feems  more  calculated  to  ad- 
duce harmony  in  the  conftitution.  After  ha- 
ving been  that  of  all  the  provinces  of  New 
England,  it  now  fubfifts  only  in  Connecticut 
and  in  Rhode  ifland.  It  may  be  confidered 
as  a  mere  democracy.  The  inhabitants  of 
themfelves  elect,  depofe  all  their  officers,  and 
make  all  laws  they  think  proper,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  have  the  aflent  of  the  king,  or 
his  having  any  right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined 

to  the  acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife 

to  a  form  of  legiilation  hitherto  unknown 

throughout  the  realm  of  Great  Britain.  Thofe 

N  2  pro- 
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provinces  have  been  put  or  left  under  the- 
yoke  of  military,  and  confequently  abfolute, 
authority.  Without  any  right  to  aflemble  in 
a  national  body,  they  receive  immediately 
from  the  court  of  London  every  motion  of 
government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the 
work  of  the  mother  country.  We  do  not  find 
the  traces  of  a  reafonable,  uniform,  and  regu- 
lar legiflation.  It  is  chance,  climate,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  times  and  of  the  founders  of 
the  colonies,  that  have  produced  this  motley 
variety  of  conftitutions.  It  is  not  for  men, 
who  are  caft  by  chance  upon  a  defert  coaft, 
to  conftitute  a  legiflation. 

All  legiflation,  in  its  nature,  fhould  aim  at 
the  happinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by 
which  it  is  to  attain  that  fingular  elevated 
point,  depend  entirely  on  its  natural  quali- 
ties. Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  iky  and  the 
foil,  are  the  firft  rule  for  the  legiflator.  His 
refources  dictate  to  him  his  duties.  In  the 
firft  inftance,  the  local  pofition  mould  be  con- 
fulted.  A  number  of  people  thrown  on  a  ma- 
ritime coaft,  will  have  laws  more  or  lefs  rela- 
tive to  agriculture  or  navigation,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  influence  the  fea  or  land  may  have 
on  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  who  are 
to  people  that  defert  coaft.  If  the  new  co- 
lony is  led  by  the  courfe  of  fome  large  river 
far- within  land,  a  legiflator  ought  to  have  re- 
gard 
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•gard  to  their  race,  and  the  degree  of  their  fe- 
cundity, and  the  connections  the  colony  will 
have  either  within  or  without  by  the  traffic 
of  commodities  moft  advantageous  to  its  pro- 
fperity. 

But  it  is  efpecially  in  the  diflribution  of 
property  that  the  wifdom  of  legiflation  will 
appear.  In  general,  and  throughout  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  when  a  colony  is 
founded,  land  is  to  be  given  to  every  per- 
fon,  that  is  to  fay,  to  every  one  an  extent 
fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  : 
more  mould  be  given  to  thofe  who  have  abi- 
lities to  make  the  neceffary  advances  for  im- 
provement :  fome  mould  be  kept  vacant  for 
poflerity,  or  for  additional  fettlers,  with 
which  the  colony  may  in  time  be  aug- 
mented. 

The  firft  objecl:  of  a  rifing  colony  is  fub- 
fiftence  and  population  :  the  next  is  the  pro- 
fperity  likely  to  flow  from  thefe  two  fources. 
To  avoid  occafions  of  war,  whether  offen- 
five  or  defenfive  ;  to  turn  induftry  towards 
thofe  objects  which  produce  moft  ;  not  to 
form  connections  around  them,  except  fuch 
as  are  unavoidable,  and  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  (lability  which  the  colony  acquires  by 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  refources;  to  introduce,  above  all 
things,  a  partial  and  local  fpirit  in  a  nation 
which  is  going  to  be  efbblifhed,  a  fpirit  of 
N  3  union 
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union  within,  and  of  peace  without;  to  re-* 
fer  every  inftitution  to  a  diftant  but  lading 
point ;  and  to  make  every  occafional  law  fub-f 
fervient  to  the  fettled  regulation,  which  alone 
is  to  effect  an  increafe  of  numbers,  and  to 
give  (lability  to  the  fettlement  ;  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  make  no  more  than  a  Iketch  of  a 
legiflation. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  A  large  field  for  po- 
pulation is  at  firft  to  be  laid  open  by  fa- 
cilitating marriage,  which  depends  upon 
the  facility  of  procuring  fubfiftence.  Sanc- 
tity of  manners  mould  be  eftablifhed  by 
opinion.  In  a  barbarous  ifland,  which  is  to 
be  (locked  with  children,  no  more  would  be 
neceflary  than  to  leave  the  firft  dawnings  of 
truth  to  enlarge  themfelves,  as  reafon  un- 
folds itfelf.  With  proper  precautions  againft 
idle  fears  proceeding  from  ignorance,  the 
errors  of  fuperftition  mould  be  removed,  till 
that  period  when  the  warmth  of  the  natural 
paffions,  fortunately  uniting  with  the  ratio- 
nal powers,  diffipates  every  phantom.  But 
when  people,  already  advanced  in  life,  are  to 
be  eftablimed  in  a  new  country,  the  ability 
of  legiflation  confifts  in  not  leaving  behind 
any  injurious  opinions  or  habits,  which  may 
be  cured  or  corrected.  If  we  wifh  that  they 
mould  not  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  we 
fhould  watch  over  the  fecond  generation  by 
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a  general  and  public  education  of  the  chil- 
dren,  A  prince  or  legiflator  fhould  never 
found  a  colony,  without  previoufly  fending 
thither  fome  prope-r  perfons  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  .;  that  is,  fome  governors  rather 
than  teachers:  for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to 
teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard  them 
from  evil.  Good  education  arrives  too  late, 
when  the  people  are  already  corrupted.  The 
f-eds  of  morality  and  virtue,  fown  in  the  in- 
fancy of  a  race  already  corrupted,  are  anni- 
.hilated,  in  the  early  ftages  of  manhood,  by 
debauchery,  and  the  contagion  of  fuch  vices 
asjhavejalr^ad'/  .b£C-ome  habitual  in  fociety. 
TheT>eft  educated  young  men  cannot  come 
into  the  world  without  making  engagements 
and  contracting  acquaintance,  on  which  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  depends.  If  they 
marry,  follow  any  profeflion  orpurfuit,  they 
find  the  feeds  of  evil  and  corruption  rooted 
in  every  condition  :  a  conduct  entirely  op- 
pofite  to  their  principles,  example,  and  dif- 
courfe,  which  difconcerts  and  combats  their 
belt  refolutions. 

But,  in  a  rifing  colony,  the  influence  of 
the  firlt  generation  may  be  corre&ed  by  the 
manners  of  the  fucceeding.  The  minds  of 
all  are  prepared  for  virtue  by  labour.  The 
neceilities  of  life  remove  all  vices  proceed-^  " 
ing  from  leifure.  The  overflowings  of  fuch 
population  have  a  natural  tendency  towards 
N  A  the 
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the  mother  country,  where  luxury  continu- 
ally invites  and  feduces  the  rich  and  voluptu- 
ous planter.  All  means  are  open  to  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  legiflator,  who  intends  to  refine 
the  conftitution  arid  manners  of  the  colony. 
Let  them  but  have  genius  and  virtue,  the 
lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  manage  will 
fugged  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fociety,  that  a 
writer  can  only  mark  out  in  a  vague  manner, 
liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hypothefes 
that  are  varied  and  complicated  by  an  infi- 
nity of  circumftances  too  difficult  to  be  fore- 
feen  and  put  together. 

But  the  firil  foundation  of  a  fociety  for 
cultivation  or  commerce  is  property-  It  is 
the  feed  of  good  and  evil,  natural  or  moral, 
confequent  on  the  focial  ftate.  Every  nation 
feems  to  be  divided  into  two  irreconcileable 
parties.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  men  of 
property  and  the  hirelings,  that  is  to  fay, 
rnafters  and  flaves,  form  two  clafles  of  citi- 
zens, unfortunately  in  oppofition  with  one 
another. 

In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wifhed 
by  fophiftry  to  eftablifh  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween thefe  two  ftates.  The  rich  on  all  oc- 
cafions  are  difpofed  to  get  a  great  deal  from 
the  poor  at  little  expence  ;  and  the  poor  are 
ever  inclined  to  fet  a  higher  value  on  their 
labour  :  while  the  rich  man  muft  always  give 
the  law  in  that  too  unequal  bargain.  Hence 

arifes 
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nrifes  the  fyftem  of  counterpoife  eftablifhed 
in  fo  many  countries.  The  people  have  not 
defired  to  attack  property,  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  facred;  but  they  have  made  attempts 
to  fetter  it,  and  to  check  its  natural  ten- 
dency to  abforb  the  whole.  Thefe  counter- 
poifes  have  almofl  always  been  ill  applied, 
as  they  were  but  a  feeble  remedy  againit  the 
original  evil  in  fociety.  It  is  then  to  the 
repartition  of  lands  that  a  legiflator  will  turn 
his  principal  attention.  The  more  wifely 
that  diftribution  lhall  be  managed,  the  more 
fimple,  uniform,  and  precife,  will  be  thofe 
laws  of  the  country  which  principally  con- 
duce to  the  prefervation  of  property. 

The  Britim  colonies  partake,  in  that  re- 
fpcft,  of  the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  an- 
cient conftitution  of  the  mother  country. 
As  its  prefent  government  is  but  a  reforma- 
tion of  that  feudal  government  which  had 
oppreffed  all  Europe,  it  (till  retains  many 
•ufages,  which,  being  originally  but  abufes  of 
fervitude,  are  ftill  more  fenfible  by  their  con- 
trail with  the  liberty  which  the  people  have 
recovered.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found 
neceffary  to  join  the  laws  which  left  many 
rights  to  the  nobility,  to  thofe  which  modify, 
leflen,  abrogate,  or  foften,  the  feudal  rights. 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  for  one  of 
principle  ;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one 
fundamental ;  fo  many  new  laws  that  are  at 

va- 
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variance  with  the  old.  So  that  it  is  agreed, 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  code  fo  dif- 
fufe,  fo  perplexed,  as  that  of  the  civil  law  of 
Great  Britain.  The  wifeit  men  of  that  en- 
lightened nation  have  often  exclaimed  againft 
this  diforder.  They  have  either  not  been 
heard,  or  the  changes  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  their  re  mon  ft  ranees  have  only  fer- 
ved  to  increafe  the  confufion. 

By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance, 
the  colonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  de- 
formed and  ill-digefted  mafs  whofe  burden 
oppreffed  their  anceilcrs  :  they  have  added 
to  that  obfcure  heap  of  materials  by  every 
new  law  that  the  times,  manners,  and  place, 
could  introduce.  From  this  mixture  has  re- 
fulted  a  chaos  the  moft  difficult  to  unfold; 
a  collection  of  contradictions  that  require 
much  pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately  there 
fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers  to 
devour  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe 
new-fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and  in- 
fluence they  have  acquired  in  a  fhort  time, 
have  brought  into  fubje£Hon  to  their  rapaci- 
oufnefs  the  valuable  clafs  of  citizens  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  commerce,  in  all  the 
arts  and  toils  moft  indifpeniably  neceflary 
for  all  fociety,  but  almoil  fingularly  eilen- 
tial  to  a  rifing  community.  To  the  fevere 
evil  of  chicane,  which  has  attached  itfelf  to 
the  branches  in  order  to  feize  on  the  fruit, 

has 
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has  fucceeded  the  fcourge  of  finance,  which 
preys  on  the  heart  and  root  of  the  tree. 

XIII. 

The  Coin  current  in  the  BRITISH  Colonies 
in  NORTH  AMERICA. 

TN  the  otigin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore 
•*•  the  fame  value  as  in  the  mother  country. 
The  fcarcityof  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one 
third.  That  inconvenience  was  not  remedied 
by  the  abundance  of  fpecie  which  came  from 
the  Spanifh  colonies;  becaufe  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  tranfmit  that  into  England  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  merchandife  they  wanted  from 
thence.  This  was  a  gulph  that  fucked  up 
the  circulation  in  the  colonies.  The  con- 
fufion  occafioned  by  this  continual  export 
furnimed  a  pretence  for  the  employing  of 
paper-money. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it.  The  firft  has 
Lri  view  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
trade,  and  induftry.  Every  coloniit  who  has 
more  ambition  than  means,  obtains  from  the 
province  a  paper  credit,  provided  he  con- 
fents  to  pay  an  intereft  of  5  per  cent,  fur- 
nimes  a  fufficient  mortgage,  and  agrees  to 
repay  every  year  a  tenth  of  the  capital  bor- 
rowed. By  means  of  this  mark,  which  is 
received  without  difpute  into  the  public 

treafury, 
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treafury,  and  which  their  fellow-citizens 
cannot  refufe,  the  bufmefs  of  private  perfons 
becomes  more  brifk  and  eafy.  The  govern- 
ment itfelf  draws  confiderable  advantages 
from  this  circulation  ;  becaufe  as  it  receives 
interefl  and  pays  none,  it  can  without  the 
aid  of  taxes  apply  this  fund  to  the  important 
objects  of  public  utility. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  paper,  whofe 
exiftence  is  folely  owing  to  the  neceffities  of 
government.  The  fevcral  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica had  formed  projects  and  contracted 
engagements  beyond  their  abilities.  They 
thought  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  their 
money  by  credit.  Taxes  were  impofed  to 
liquidate  thofe  bills  that  preffed  for  payment ; 
but  before  the  taxes  had  produced  that  falu- 
tary  effect,  new  wants  came  on,  that  required 
frefh  loans.  The  debts,  therefore,  accumu- 
lated, and  the  taxes  were  not  fufficient  to 
anfwer  them.  At  length,  the  amount  of  the 
government  bills  exceeded  all  bounds  after 
the  late  hoftilities,  during  which  the  colo- 
nies had  raifed  and  provided  for  25,000  men, 
and  contributed  to  all  the  expences  of  fo  long 
and  obftinate  a  war.  The  paper  thus  fank 
into  the  utmoft  difrepute,  though  it  had  been 
introduced  only  by  the  confent  of  the  feveral 
general  aflemblies,  and  that  each  province 
•was  to  be  anfwerable  for  what  was  of  their 
own  creation. 

The 
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The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obferved 
this  confufion,  and  attempted  to  remedy  it. 
They  regulated  the  quantity  of  paper  circu- 
lation each  colony  fhould  create  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and,  as  far  as  their  information  went, 
proportioned  the  mafs  of  it  to  their  riches 
and  refources.  This  regulation  difpleafed 
all  perfons,  and  in  the  year  1769  it  \vas 
foftened. 

Paper,  of  the  ufual  figure  of  the  coin,  ftill 
continues  to  pafs  in  all  kinds  of  bufinefs. 
Each  piece  is  compofed  of  two  round  leaves, 
glued  one  on  the  other,  and  bearing  on  each 
fide  the  ftamp  that  diftinguifhes  them.  There 
are  fome  of  every  value.  Each  province  has 
a  public  building  for  the  making  of  them, 
and  private  houfes  from  whence  they  are  dif- 
tributed  :  the  pieces,  which  are  much  worn 
or  foiled,  are  carried  to  thefe  houfes,  and 
frefh  ones  received  in  exchange.  There  never 
has  been  an  inftance  of  the  officers  employed 
in  thefe  exchanges  having  been  guilty  of  the 
leaft  fraud. 

But  this  honefty  is  not  fufficient  for  the 
profperity  of  the  colonies.  Though  for  forty 
years  their  confumption  has  increafed  lour 
times  as  much  as  their  population,  from 
whence  it  is  apparent  that  the  abilities  of 
each  fubjecl  are  four  times  what  they  were ; 
yet  one  may  foretel,  that  thefe  large  eftablifh- 
ments  will  never  rife  to  that  degree  of  fplen- 

dour 
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dour  for  which  nature  defigns  them,  unlefs 
the  fetters  are  broken  which  confine  both 
their  interior  induftry  and  their  foreign  trade. 

XIV. 

The  BRITISH  Colonies  in  NORTH  AME- 
RICA are  (hackled  in  their  Induftry  and 
Commerce* 


firft  colonifts  that  peopled  North 
--  America  applied  themfelves  in  the  be- 
ginning folely  to  agriculture.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  perceived  that  their  exports 
did  not  enable  them  to  buy  what  they  want- 
ed; and  they,  therefore,  found  themfelves 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  fet  up  fome  rude 
manufactures.  The  interefts  of  the  mother 
country  feemed  hurt  at  this  innovation.  The 
circumftance  was  brought  into  parliament, 
and  there  difcufTed  with  all  the  attention  it 
deferred.  There  were  men  bold  enough  to 
defend  the  caufe  of  the  coloniils.  They 
urged,  that  as  the  bufmefs  of  tillage  did  not 
employ  men  all  the  year  round,  it  was  ty- 
ranny to  oblige  them  to  wafte  in  idlenefs  the 
time  which  the  land  did  not  require:  that  as 
the  produce  of  agriculture  and  hunting  did 
not  furnifh  them  to  the  extent  of  their  wants, 
it  was  reducing  them  to  mifery  to  hinder  the 
people  from  providing  againft  them  by  a  new 
fpecies  of  induftry:  in  fhoit,  that  the  pro- 

hibition 
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hibition  of  manufactures  only  tended  to  oc- 
eafion  the  price  of  all  provifions  in  a  rifing 
(late  to  be  enhanced;  to  lefien,  OF  perhaps 
ftop,  the  fale  of  them,  and  keep  offfuch  per- 
fons  as  might  intend  to  fettle  there. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not 
to  be  controverted  :  they  were  complied  with 
after  great  debates.  The  Americans  were 
permitted  ta  manufacture  their  own  cloths 
themfelves;  but  with  fuch  reftrictions,  as  be- 
trayed how  much  avarice  regretted,  what  an 
appearance  of  juitice  could  not  but  allow.  All 
communication  from  one  province  to  another 
on  this  account  was  feverely  prohibited. 
They  were  forbidden,  under  the  heavieft  pe- 
nalties, to  traffic  from  one  to  the  other  for 
wool  of  any  fort,  raw  or  manufactured. 
However,  fome  manufacturers  of  hats  ven- 
tured to  break  through  thefe  reftrictions.  To 
put  a  flop  to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  dif- 
orderly  practice,  the  parliament  had  recourfc 
to  that  mean  and  cruel  fpirit  of  regulations. 
A  workman  was  not  empowered  to  fet  up 
for  himfelf  till  after  feven  years  apprentice- 
fliip  ;  a  matter  was  not  allowed  to  have  more 
than  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  nor  to  employ 
any  fiave  in  his  workfhop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens 
hands  the  marks  of  their  own  independence, 
were  laid  under  reftridlions  {till  morefevere. 
It  was  not  allowed  to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or 

rough 
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rough  lumps,  any  where  but  to  the  mother 
country.  Without  crucibles  to  melt  it,  or 
machines  to  bend  it,  without  hammers  or 
anvils  to  famion  it,  they  had  ftiil  lefs  the 
liberty  of  converting  it  into  fteel. 

Importation  received  (till  further  reftraints. 
All  foreign  veflels,  unlefs  in  evident  diftrefs 
or  danger  of  wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold 
or  filver,  were  not  to  come  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  North  America.  Even  Britifh  vef- 
fels  are  not  admitted  there,  unlefs  they  come 
immediately  from  fome  port  of  that  country. 
The  fhippingof  the  colonies  going  to  Europe, 
are  to  bring  back  no  merchandize  but  from 
the  mother  country,  except  wine  from  the 
Madeiras  and  the  Azoies,  and  fait  neceflary 
for  their  fimeries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  termi- 
nate in  Britain  :  but  weighty  reafons  have 
determined  the  goverment  to  relax  and  abate 
this  extreme  feverity.  It  is  at  prefent  allowed 
to  the  colonifts  to  carry  directly  fouth  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  grain,  meal,  rice,  vegetables, 
fruit,  fait,  fifli,  planks,  and  timber.  All  other 
productions  belong  exclufively  to  the  mother 
country.  Even  Ireland,  that  furniihed  an  ad- 
vantageous vent  for  corn,  flax,  and  pipe- 
flaves,  has  been  fhut  againft  them  by  an  aft 
of  parliament  of  i  766. 

The  parliament,    which  is  the  rcprefen- 

tative  of  the  nation,  aflumes  the   right   of 

2  directing 
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directing  commerce  in  its  whole  extent 
throughout  the  Britifti  dominions.  It  is  by 
that  authority  they  pretend  to  regulate  the 
connections  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies ;  to  maintain  a  communi- 
cation, an  advantageous  reciprocal  re-a£Uon, 
between  the  fcattered  parts  of  the  immenfe 
empire.  There  fhould,  in  fa£t,  be  one  power 
to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  determine  finally 
upon  the  relations  that  may  be  ufeful  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body  that 
can  aflume  fuch  an  important  power.  But 
they  ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of 
every  member  of  that  confederated  fociety. 
This  is  an  inviolable  maxim,  efpecially  in  a 
ftate  where  all  the  powers  are  formed  and 
directed  for  the  prefervation  of  natural  liberty. 

They  departed  from  that  principle  of  im- 
partiality, which  alone  can  maintain  the 
equal  Itate  of  independance  among  the  feveral 
members  of  a  free  government,  when  the 
colonies  were  obliged  to  vent  in  the  mother 
country  all  their  productions,  even  thofe 
which  were  not  for  its  own  confumption  ; 
when  they  were  obliged  to  take  from  the 
mother  country  all  kinds  of  merchandife, 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 
This  imperious  and  ufelefs  reftraint,  loading 
the  fales  and  purchafes  of  the  Americans 
with  unneceflary  and  ruinous  charges,  has 

VOL.  II.  O  of 
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of  courfe  leiTened  their  activity,  and  confe* 
quently  diminifhed  their  profits  ^  and  it  has 
been  only  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a  few- 
merchants,  or  fome  factors  at  home,  that  the 
rights  and  interells  of  the  colonies  have  thus 
been  facrificed.  All  they  owed  to  Britain  for 
the  protection  they  received  from  her,  was 
but  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  importation 
of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  ihe  could 
eonfume ;  and  a  preference  in  the  purchafe 
and  in  the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchan- 
dife  as  came  from  her  hands :  So  far  all  fub- 
miilion  was  a  return  of  gratitude ;  beyond  it, 
all  obligation  was  violence. 

It  is  thus  that  tyrrany  has  given  birth  to 
contraband  trade.  TranfgreiTron  is  the  firfd 
effect  produced  by  unreafonable  laws.  In 
vain  has  it  frequently  been  repeated  to  the 
colonies',  that  fmuggling  was  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  intereft  of  their  fettlements,  to 
all  reafon  of  government,  and  to  the  exprefs 
intentions  of  law.  In  vain  has  it  been  con- 
tinually laid  down  in  public  writings,  that 
the  fubject  who  pays  duty  is  oppreiled  by 
him  who  does  not  pay  it;  and  that  the  frau- 
dulent merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by  dif- 
appointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain 
have  precautions  been  multiplied  for  prevent- 
ing fuch  frauds,  and  frefh  penalties  infli&ed 
for  the  punifliment  of  them.  The  voice  of 
intereft,  reafon,  and  equity,  has  prevailed  over 

.  all 
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all  the  clamours  and  attempts  of  finance: 
Foreign  importations  fmuggled  into  North 
America,  amount  to  one  third  of  thofe  which 
pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  a  reftraint 
within  due  bounds,  will  flop  the  prohibited 
engagements  of  which  fo  much  complaint 
has  been  made*  Then  the  colonies  will  ar- 
rive at  a  ftate  of  affluence,  which  will  enable 
them  to  difcharge  a  weight  of  debt-due  to  the 
mother  country,  amounting,  perhaps,  to 
6,562,5007.  and  to  draw  yearly  from  thence 
goods  to  the  amount  of  4,725,0007.  agreeable 
to  the  calculation  of  American  confumption 
dated  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
i  766.  But  inftead  of  this  pleafing  profpect, 
which  one  fhould  imagine  mud  of  courfe 
arife  from  the  conftitution  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment, was  there  any  neceflity,  by  a  pre* 
tenfion  not  to  be  fupported  among  a  free 
people,  to  introduce  into  the  colonies,  with 
the  hardfhips  of  taxation,  the  feeds  of  dif- 
order  and  difcord,  and  perhaps  to  kindle  a 
flame  which  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  extinguifh  as 
to  light  up? 

O  *  XV. 
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XV. 

Of  the  Taxation  of  the  Colonies. 

I.  The  mother-country  has  attempted  to  efla- 
blijh  taxes  in  the  colonies  of  North  America. 
Whether  Jhe  had  a  right  to  do  this  ? 

BRITAIN  had  juft  emerged  from  a  war,  as 
one  may  fay  univerfal,  during  which  her 
fleets  had  planted  the  ftandard  of  victory 
over  all  the  feas,  and  her  conquefts  had  en- 
larged her  dominion  with  an  immenfe  terri- 
tory in  both  the  Indies.  Such  a  fudden  in- 
creafe  gave  her  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  a 
fplendour  that  muft  raife  envy  and  admiration ; 
but  within  herfelf  fhe  was  continually  redu- 
ced to  grieve  at  her  triumphs.  Crufhed  with 
a  load  of  debt  to  the  amountof  145,687,5007. 
that  coil  her  an  intereft  of  4,881,5157.  3  s.  qd. 
a-year,  fhe  was  with  difficulty  able  to  fup- 
port  the  current  expences  of  the  ftate,  with 
a  revenue  of  10,500,0007.  and  that  revenue, 
far  from  increafing,  was  not  even  fecure  of 
continuance. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New 
duties  on  houfes  and  windows  undermined 
that  fort  of  property;  and  an  increafe  of 
ftoek  on  a  review  of  the  finances  deprelTed 

the 
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the  value  of  the  whole.  A  terror  had  been 
ftruck  even  into  luxury  itfelf,  by  taxes  heap- 
ed on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and  braady. 
No  further  expectation  was  to  be  had  from 
commerce,  which  paid  in  every  port,  at  every 
iffue  for  the  merchandife  of  Afia,  for  the 
produce  of  America,  for  fpices,  (ilks,  for 
every  article  of  export  or  import,  whether 
manufactured  or  unwrought.  The  prohibi- 
tions of  heavy  duties  had  fortunately  re- 
ftrained  the  abufes  of  fpirituous  liquors;  but 
that  was  partly  at  the  expence  of  the  public 
revenue.  It  was  thought  amends  would  be 
made  by  one  of  thofe  expedients  which  it  is 
generally  eafy  to  find,  but  hazardous  to  look 
out  for,  among  the  objects  of  general  con- 
fumption  and  abfolute  neceflity.  Duties 
were  laid  on  the  drink  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, on  malt,  cyder,  and  beer.,  Every  fpring 
was  {trained:  every  power  of  the  body  poli- 
tic had  been  extended  to  its  utmoft  ftretch. 
Materials  and  workmanfhip  had  fo  prodigi- 
oufly  rifen  in  price,  that  foreigners,  whether 
rivals  or  conquered,  which  before  had  not 
been  able  to  fupport  a  conteft  with  the  Bri- 
tifh,  were  enabled  to  fupplant  them  in  every 
market,  even  in  their  own  ports.  The  com- 
mercial advantages  of  Britain  with  every 
part  of  the  world  could  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  2,450,0007.  and  that  fituation 
obliged  her  to  draw  from  the  balance 

O  3 
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1,535,6257.  to  pay  thearrears  of  51, 187, 500 f, 
which  foreigners  had  placed  in  her  public 
funds. 

The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time 
to  give  the  people  fome  relief.  They  could 
not  be  eafed  by  a  diminution  of  expences, 
thofe  being  inevitable,  either  for  the  purpofe 
of  improving  the  conquefts  purcbafed  by 
fuch  a  lofs  of  blood  and  treafure;  or  to  mi- 
tigate the  feelings  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
foured  by  the  humiliations  of  the  late  war, 
and  the  facrificea  of  the  late  peace.  In  de- 
fault of  other  means^to  manage  \vith  a  Rea- 
dy hand  as  well  the  prefent  fecurity  as  future 
profperity,  the  expedient  occurred  of  call- 
ing in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of  the  mother 
country,  by  making  them  bear  a  part  of  her 
burden.  This  determination  feemed  to  be 
founded  on  reafons  not  to  be  controverted. 

It  .is  a  duty  impofed  by  the  avowed  max- 
ims of  all  focieties  and  of  every  age,  on  the 
different  members  which  compofe  a  flate, 
to  contribute  towards  all  expences  in  pro- 
portion to  their  refpecliive  abilities.  The  fe- 
curity of  the  American  provinces  requires 
fuch  a  fhare  of  afliftance  from  them,  as  may 
enable  the  mother  country  to  protect  them 
upon  all  occafions.  It  was  to  deliver  them 
from  the  uneafinefs  that  molefted  them,  that 
Britain  had  engaged  in  a  war  which  has 
multiplied  her  debts :  they  ought  then  to 

•aid 
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aid  her  in  bearing  or  leflening  the  weight  of 
that  overcharge.  At  prefent,  when  they 
are  freed  of  all  apprehenfion  from  the  at- 
tempts of  a  formidable  adverfary,  which  they 
have  fortunately  removed,  can  they  without 
injuftice  refufe  their  deliverer,  when  her 
neceflities  are  prefiing,  that  money  which 
purchafed  their  prefervation  ?  Has  not  that 
generous  protecftor,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
granted  encouragement  to  the  improvement 
of  their  rich  productions  ?  Has  (lie  not  la- 
vifhed  gratuitous  advances  of  money,  and 
does  (he  not  (lili  laviili  them  on  lands  not  yet 
cleared?  Do  not  fuch  benefits  d^ferve  to 
meet  a  return  of  relief  and  even  of  fervices  ? 
Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the 
Britifh  government  that  they  had  a  right  to 
eitablilh  taxation  in  the  colonies.  They  a- 
vailed  themfelves  of  the  event  of  the  late 
war,  to  aflert  this  claim  fo  dangerous  to  li- 
berty. For  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  (hall  find, 
that  war,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  ferves 
always  as  a  pretext  for  every  ufurpation  of 
government ;  as  if  the  heads  of  warring  na- 
lions  rather  intended  to  reduce  their  fubjedls 
to  more  confirmed  fubmiiTion,  than  to  make 
a  conqueft  of  their  enemies.  The  American 
provinces  were  accordingly  ordered  to-fur- 
nifh  the  troops  fent  by  the  mother  country 
for  their  fecurity  with  a  part  of  the  necef- 
faries  required  by  an  army.  The  apprehen- 
O  4 
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(ion  of  difturbing  that  agreement  which  is 
fo  neceflary  among  ourfelves,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  adverfaries  without,  induced 
them  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
parliament  ;  but  with  fuch  prudence  as  not 
to  fpeak  of  an  acl:  they  could  neither  reject 
without  occafioning  civil  diffention,  nor  re- 
cognife  without  expofing  rights  too  precious 
to  be  forfeited.  New-York  alone  ventured 
to  difapprove  the  orders  fent  from  Europe. 
Tho'  the  tranfgreflion  was  flight,  it  was  pu- 
niflied  as  a  disobedience  by  a  fufpenfion  of 
her  privileges. 

It  was  mod  probable,  that  this  attack 
made  on  the  liberty  of  the  colony  would  ex- 
cite the  remonftrance  of  all  the  reft.  Either 
thro*  want  of  attention  or  forefight,  none  of 
them  complained.  This  filence  was  inter- 
preted to  proceed  from  fear,  or  from  volun- 
tary fubmiffion.  Peace,  that  fhould  leflen 
taxes  every  where,  gave  birth  in  the  year 
1764  to  that  famous  {tamp-acl,  which,  by 
laying  a  duty  on  ail  marked  paper,  at  the 
fame  time  forbade  the  ufe  of  any  other  in 
public  writings,  whether  judicial,  or  extra- 
judicial.  . 

All  the  Britifh  colonies  of  the  new  con- 
tinent revolted  againft  this  innovation,  and 
their  difcontent  manifefted  itfelf  by  fignal 
acl:s.  They  entered  into  an  agreement  or 
confpiracy,  the  only  one  that  fuited  mode- 
rate 
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rate  and  civilized  people,  to  forego  all  ma- 
nufactures made  up  in  the  mother  country, 
till  the  bill  they  complained  of  was  repeal- 
ed. The  women,  whofe  weaknefs  was  moifc 
to  be  feared,  was  the  firft  to  give  up  what- 
ever Europe  had  before  furniihed  them  with 
either  for  parade  or  convenience.  Anima- 
ted by  their  example,  the  men  rejected  the 
commodities  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  the  old  world.  In  the  northern  countries, 
they  were  found  paying  as  much  for  the 
coarfe  (lufFs  made  under  their  own  infpec- 
tion,  as  for  line  cloths  which  were  brought 
over  the  feas.  They  engaged  not  to  eat 
lamb,  that  their  flocks  might  increafe,  and 
in  time  be  fuflicient  for  the  clothing  of  all 
the  colonills.  In  the  fouthern  provinces, 
where  wood  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, they  were  to  drefs  themftrlves  with  cot- 
ton and  flax  furnifhed  by  their  own  climate. 
Agriculture  was  every  where  neglected,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  qualify  them- 
felves  for  the  induitry  of  the  woikfliop. 

This  kind  of  indirect  and  pafiive  oppofi- 
tion,  which  deferves  to  be  imitated  by  all 
nations  who  may  hereafter  be  aggrieved  by 
the  undue  exercife  of  authority,  produced  the 
defired  effect.  The  Englifti  manufacturers, 
who  had  fcarce  any  other  vent  for  their 
goods  than  their  own  colonies,  fell  into  that 
ftate  of  defoondency  which  is  the  natural 

con- 
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confequence  of  want  of  employment :  and 
their  complaints,  which  could  neither  be  fti- 
fled  nor  concealed  by  adminiftration,  made 
an  impreflion  which  proved  favourable  to  the 
colonies.  The  (lamp-act  was  repealed,  af- 
ter a  violent  druggie  that  lafted  two  years, 
and  which  in  an  age  of  fanaticifm  would 
^oubtlefs  have  occasioned  a  civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not 
laft  long.  The  parliament  had  given  up  the 
point  with  the  greateft  reluctance:  and  it 
clearly  appeared  they  had  not  laid  afide  their 
pretenfions,  when  in  1767  they  threw  the 
duties  which  the  ftamp-acl:  would  have  pro- 
duced, upon  all  glafs,  lead,  tea,  colours, 
pafteboard,  and  (lained  paper,  exported  from 
England  to  America.  Even  the  patriots  them- 
felves,  who-feemed  mod  inclined  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country  over  the 
colonies,  could  not  help  condemning  a  tax, 
which  in  its  confequences  m'uft  affecT:  the 
whole  nation,  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply 
themfelves  to  manufactures,  who  ought  to 
have  been  folely  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  lands*  The  colonifts  have  not  been  the 
dupes  of  this,  any  more  than  of  the  firft  in- 
novation.  It  has  in  vain  been  urged,  that  go- 
vernment  had  the  power  to  impofe  what  du- 
ties it  thought  proper  upon  imported  goods, 
fo  long  as  it  did  not  deprive  the  colonies  of 
the  liberty  of  manufacturing  the  articles  fub- 

jeci 
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to  this  new  tax.  This  fubterfuge  has 
been  confidered  ns  a  derifion,  in  refpeft  to  a 
people  who,  being  devoted  entirely  to  agri- 
culture, and  confined  to  trade  only  with  the 
mother  country,  could  not  procure  either  by 
their  own  labour,  or  by  their  connections 
abroad,  the  neceflary  articles  that  were  fold 
them  at  fo  high  a  price.  They  thought,  when 
a  tax  was  to  be  irnpofed,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  nominal  diilin£lion,  whether  it 
were  levied  in  Europe,  or  America;  and  that 
their  liberty  was  equally  infringed  by  a  duty 
laid  upon  commodities  they  really  wanted, 
as  by  a  tax  upon  {lamped  paper,  which  they 
had  been  made  to  confider  as  a  neceffaiy  ar- 
ticle. Thefe  intelligent  people  faw  that  go- 
verment  was  inclined  to  deceive  them,  and 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  the  dupes  either  of  force  or  of  fraud.  It 
appeared  to  them  the  fureit  mark  of  weaknefs 
and  degeneracy  in  the  fubjects  of  any  nation, 
to  wink  at  all  the  artful  and  violent  meafures 
adopted  by  government  to  corrupt  and  en- 
ilave  them. 

The  diflike  they  have  (hewn  to  thefe  new 
impofts,  was  not  founded  on  the  idea  of  their 
being  exorbitant,  as  they  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  about  is.  ^d.  for  each  perfon  : 
which  could  give  no  alarm  to  a  very  popu- 
lous community,  whofe  public  expence  ne- 
ver exceeded  the  annual  fum  of  1 57,500  /. 

It 
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It  was  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  the 
eafe  of  their  circumftances  would  be  affected: 
fince  the  fecurity  they  derived  from  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  by  France  in  the  laft  war  5  the 
increafe  of  their  trade  with  the  favages  ;  the 
enlargement  of  their  whale  and  cod-fimeries, 
together  with  thofe  of  the  (hark  and  the  fealj 
the  right  of  cutting  wood  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  j  the  acquisition  of  feveral  fugar- 
iilandsj  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade  with  the  neighbouring  Spa- 
nifh  fettlements  :  all  thefe  circumftances  of 
advantage  were  abundantly  fufficient  to  com- 
penfatethe  fmall  proportion  of  revenue  which 
government  feemed  fo  anxious  to  raife. 

It  was  not  their  concern  left  the  colonies 
iliould  be  drained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  fpe- 
cie  which  continued  in  circulation.  The  pay 
of  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  regular 
troops,  maintained  by  the  mother  country  in 
North  America,  muft  bring  much  more  coin 
into  the  country  than  the  tax  could  carry  out 
of  it. 

It  was  not  an  indifference  towards  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  colonies,  far  from  being 
ungrateful,  have  demonftrated  fo  zealous  an 
attachment  to  her  interefts  during  the  laft 
war,  that  parliament  had  the  equity  to  order 
confiderable  fums  to  be  remitted  to  them  by 
way  of  refutation  or  indemnification. 

Nor,  laflly,  was  it  ignorance  of  the  obliga- 
tions 
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tions  that  fubjects  owe  to  government.  Had 
not  even  the  colonies  acknowledged  them- 
felves  bound  to  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  though  they  had, 
perhaps,  been  the  occafion  of  contracting  the 
greateft  part  of  it;  they  knew  very  well,  that 
they  were  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  navy,  the  maintenance  of  the 
African  and  American  fettlements,  and  to 
all  the  common  expenditures  relative  to  their 
own  preservation  and  profperity,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  capital. 

If  the  Americans  refufe  to  lend  their  affift-  V 
ance  to  Europe,  it  is  becaufe  what  need  only 
have  been  alked  was  exacted  from  them;  and 
becaufe  what  was  required  of  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  obedience,  ought  to  have  been  raifed 
by  voluntary  contribution.  Their  refufal  was 
not  the  effect  of  caprice;  but  of  jealoufy  of 
their  rights,  which  have  been  confirmed  in 
fome  judicious  writings,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  fome  eloquent  letters,  from  which  we 
{hall  borrow  the  principal  fads  we  are  going 
to  ftate  on  a  fubjedl:  which  muft  be  intereft- 
ing  to  every  nation  on  the  globe. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  that  have  paf- 
fed  fince  the  Englifheftablifhed  themfelves  in 
North  America,  their  country  has  been  har- 
rafled  by  expenfive  and  bloody  wars  ;  thrown 
into  confufion  by  enterprifing  and  turbulent 
parliaments;  and  governed  by  a  bold  and  cor- 
rupt 
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rupt  miniftry,  ever  ready  to  raife  the  power 
of  the  crown  upon  the  ruin  of  all  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  people.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice, 
faction,  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the  colo- 
nies to  raife  their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport 
of  the  public  revenue  hath  on  all  hands  been 
acknowledged  and  regarded. 

This  privilege,  fo  natural  and  confonant  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  rational  fo- 
ciety,  was  confirmed  by  a  folemn  compact. 
The  colonies  might  appeal  to  their  original 
charters,  which  authorife  them  to  tax  them- 
felves  freely  and  voluntarily.  Thefe  acts 
were,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  agree- 
ments made  with  the  crown;  but  even  fup- 
€pofing  that  the  prince  had  exceeded  his  au- 
thority by  making  concedions  which  certain- 
ly did  not  turn  to  his  advantage,  long  pofTef- 
fion,  tacitly  owned  and  acknowledged  by  the 
filence  of  parliament,  mud  conititute  a  legal 
prefcription. 

The  American  provinces  have  (till  more 
authentic  claims  to  urge  in  theirfavour.  They 
aflert,  that  a  fubject  of  England,  in  whatever 
hemifphere  he  refides,  is  not  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expences  of  the  (late  without 
his  own  confent,  given  either  by  himfelf  or 
his  reprefentatives.  It  is  in  the  defence  of 
this  facred  right  that  the  nation  has  fo  often 
fpilt  her  blood,  dethroned  her  kings,  and  ei- 
ther 
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fber  excited  or  oppofed  numberlefs  commo- 
tions. Will  fhe  chuie  to  difpute  with  two 
millions  of  her  children,  an  advantage  which 
has  coft  her  fo  dear,  and  is  perhaps  the  fole 
foundation  of  her  own  independence? 

It  is  urged  againft  the  colonies,  that  the 
Pioman  catholics  refiding  in  England  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  voting,  and  that 
their  eftates  are  fubjecled  to  a  double  tax. 
The  colonifts  ailc  in  reply,  why  the  papifts 
refufe  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  required 
by  the  ftate  ?  This  conduct  makes  them  fu- 
fpec~led  by  government,  and  the  jealoufy  it 
excites  authorifes  that  government  to  treat 
them  with  rigour.  Why  not  abjure  a  reli- 
gion fo  contrary  to  the  free  conltitution  of 
their  country,  fo  favourable  to  bhe  inhuman 
claims  of  defpotifm,  and  to  the  attempts  of 
the  crown  againlt  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 
Why  that  blind  prepofleffion  in  favour  of  a 
church  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  others  ? 
They  deferve  the  penalties  which  the  ftate 
that  tolerates  them  impofes  upon  fubjecls  of 
intolerant  principles.  .But  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  world  would  be  punimed  without 
having  offended,  if  they  were  not  able  to  be- 
come fubjedls  without  ceafmg  to  be  Ameri 
cans. 

Thefe  faithful  colonies  have  like  wife  been 
told  with  fome  confidence,  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  fubjecb  in  Britain  who  are  not 

repre- 
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represented;  becaufe  they  have  not  the  pro- 
perty required  to  entitle  them  to  vote  at  an 
election  for  members  of  parliament:  What 
ground  have  they  to  expect  any  greater  pri- 
vileges than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the  fubje&s  of 
the  mother  country?  The  colonies,  in  anfwer 
to  this,  deny  that  they  wifh  for  fuperior  in- 
dulgences; they  only  want  to  mare  them  in 
common  with  their  brethren.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  perfon  who  enjoys  a  freehold  of  forty 
fhillings  a-year  is  confulted  in  the  framing 
of  a  tax-bill,  and  mall  not  the  man  who  pof- 
fefles  an  immenfe  traft  of  Jand  in  America 
have  the  fame  privilege?  No:  That  which 
is  an  exception  to  a  law,  a  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  of  the  mother  country,  ought  not 
to  become  a  fundamental  point  of  conftitu- 
tion  for  the  colonies.  Let  the  Englifh,  who 
wifh  to  deprive  the  provinces  in  America  of 
the  right  of  taxing  themfelves,  fuppofe  for  a 
moment,  that  the  houfeof  commons,  initead 
of  being  chofen  by  them,  is  an  hereditary  and 
eftablifhed  tribunal,  or  even  arbitrarily  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown ;  if  this  body  could  levy 
taxes  upon  the  whole  nation  without  confult- 
ing  the  public  opinion  and  the  general  in- 
clinations of  the  people,  would  not  the  En- 
glim  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much 
ilaves  as  any  other  nation  ?  However,  even  in 
this  cafe,  five  hundred  men,  furrounded  by 
feven  millions  of  their  fellow-fubje&s,  might 
2  be 
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be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  if 
not  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at  leaft  by  a 
well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the  public  re- 
fentment,  which  purfues  the  oppreflbrs  of 
their  country  even  beyond  the  grave.  But 
the  cafe  of  Americans  taxed  by  the  great 
council  of  the  mother  country  would  be  ir- 
remediable. At  too  great  a  diftance  to  be 
heard,  they  would  be  opprefled  with  taxes 
without  regard  to  their  complaints.  Even 
the  tyranny  exercifed  towards  them  would 
be  varnifhed  over  with  the  glorious  appella- 
tion of  patriotifm.  Under  pretence  of  relie- 
ving the  mother  country,  the  colonies  would 
be  overburdened  with  impunity. 

2.  Whether  the  Colonies  fljouldfitlmit  to  be  taxed. 

WITH  this  alarming  profpect  before  them, 
they  will  never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right 
of  taxing  themfelves.  So  long  as  they  de- 
bate freely  on  the  fubjecl;  of  public  revenue,, 
their  interefts  will  be  attended  to;  or  if  their 
rights  mould  fometimes  be  violated,  they  will 
foon  obtain  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  But 
their  remonftrances  will  no  longer  have  any 
weight  with  government,  when  they  are  not 
fupported  by  the  right  of  granting  or  refu- 
fmg  money  towards  the  exigences  of  the 
date.  The  fame  powo-r  which  will  have 
ufurped  the  right  of  levying  taxe-;.,  \vlll  er.fily 
ufurp  the  diftribution  of  them.  As  it  dictates 
VOL.  II.  P  what 
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what  proportion  they  fhall  raife,  it  will  like- 
wife  dictate  how  that  (hall  be  laid  out;  and 
the  fums  apparently  defigned  for  their  fer- 
vice,  will  be  employed  to  enflave  them.  Such 
has  been  the  progreffion  of  empires  in  all  ages. 
(JNo  fociety  ever  preserved  its  liberty,  after  it 
had  loft  the  privilege  of  voting  in  th>e  confir- 
mation or  eftablifliment  of  laws  relative  to 
the  revenue.  A  nation  mutt  for  ever  be  en- 
flaved,  in  which  no  affembly  or  body  of  men 
remains  who  have  the  power  to  defend  its 
rights  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  ftate 
by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  provinces  in  Britlfli  America  have  e- 
very  reafon  imaginable  to  dread  the  lofs  of 
their  independence.  Even  their  confidence 
may  betray  them,  and  make  them  fall  a  prey 
to  the  defigns  of  the  mother  country.  They 
are  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  honeit 
and  upright  people,  who  have  no  fufpicion 
that  thofe  who  hold  the  reins  of  empire  can 
be  hurried  away  by  unjuft  and  tyrannical  paf- 
fions.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
country  cherimes  thofe  fentiments  of  mater- 
nal tendernefs  which  are  fo  confonant  to  her 
true  interefts,  and  to  the  love  and  veneration 
which  they  entertain  for  her.  To  the  unfu- 
fpecling  credulity  of  thefe  honeft  fubje&s, 
who  cherifh  fo  agreeable  a  delufion,  may  be 
*  added  the  acquiescence  of  thofe  who  think  it 
not  worth  while  to  trouble  their  repofe  on  ac- 
count 
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fount  of  inconfiderable  taxes.  Thefe  indo- 
lent people  do  not  perceive  that  the  plan  was, 
at  firft,  to  lull  their  vigilance  afleep  by  impo- 
fmg  a  moderate  duty,  that  Britain  only  want- 
ed to  eftablifh  an  example  of  fubmiflion,  up- 
on which  it  might  ground  future  pretenfions; 
that  if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to  raife 
one  guinea,  it  can  raife  ten  thoufand  ;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  more  reafon  to  limit  this 
right,  than  there  would  be  juftice  in  acknow- 
ledging it  at  prefent.  But  the  greateft  in- 
jury to  liberty  arifes  from  a  fet  of  ambitious 
men,  who,  purfuing  an  intereft  diftincl:  from 
that  of  the  public  and  of  pofterity,  are  whol- 
ly bent  on  increafing  their  credit,  their  rank, 
and  their  eftates.  The  Britifh  miniftry,  from 
whom  they  have  procured  employments,  or 
expect:  to  receive  them,  finds  them  always 
ready  to  favour  their  odious  projects,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices,  by 
their  artful  infinuations  and  the  flexibility  of 
their  conduct. 

Let  all  true  patriots  then  firmly  oppofe 
the  fnares  of  prejudice,  indolence,  and  fe- 
duclion  ;  nor  let  them  defpair  of  being  vic- 
torious in  a  conteft  in  which  their  virtue  has 
engaged  them.  Attempts  will,  perhaps,  be 
made  to  (hake  their  fidelity,  by  the  plaufible 
propofal  of  allowing  their  reprefentatives  a 
feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  regulate,  in 
conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  mother  coun- 
P  ^  try, 
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try,  the  taxes  to  be  raifed  by  the  nation  at 
large.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent,  popu- 
loufnefs,  wealth,  and  importance,  of  the  co- 
lonies, that  the  legifliture  cannot  govern 
them  with  wifdom  and  fafety  without  avail- 
ing itfelf  of  the  advice  and  information  of 
their  reprefentatives.  But  care  {hould  be 
taken  not  to  authorife  thefe  deputies  to  de- 
cide in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and 
the  contributions  of  their  conitituents.  The 
expoflulations  of  a  few  men  would  be  eafily 
overborne  by  the  numerous  reprefentatives 
of  the  mother  country  ;  and  the  provinces, 
whofe  inftrumsnts  they  would  be,  would,  in 
this  confufed  jumble  of  interefts  and  opini- 
ons, be  laden  with  too  heavy  and  too  unequal 
a  part  of  the  common  burden.  Let,  then, 
the  right  of  appointing,  proportioning,  and 
raifing  the  taxes,  continue  to  be  exclufively 
vefted  in  the  provincial  affemblies  ;  who 
ought  to  be  the  more  jealous  of  it  at  the  pre- 
fent  juncture,  as  the  power  of  depriving 
them  of  it  feems  to  have  gained  ftrength  by 
the  conquefts  made  in  the  laft  war. 

From  its  late  acquifitions,  the  mother 
country  has  derived  the  advantage  of  ex- 
tending her  fifheries,  and  ftrengthening  her 
alliance  with  the  favages.  But  as  if  this  f  tic- 
cefs  palled  for  nothing  in  her  eftimation,  fhe 
perfifls  in  declaring,  that  this  increafe  of 
territory  has  anfwered  no  end,  and  produced 

no 
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no  effeft,  but  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain,  that  their  lands,  on  which  their 
whole  welfare  depended,  have  decreafed 
confiderably  in  their  value  by  this  immenfe 
extent  of  territory  ;  that,  their  population 
being  diminifhed,  or  at  leaft  not  increafed, 
their  country  is  the  more  expofed  to  inva- 
fions  ;  and  that  the  moft  northern  provinces 
are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and  the  moft  ibuthern 
by  Florida.  The  colonifts,  who  judge  of 
future  events  by  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  even 
go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  govern- 
ment eftablifhed  in  the  conquered  provinces, 
the  numerous  troops  maintained,  and  the 
forts  erected  there,  may  one  day  contribute 
to  enflave  countries  which  have  hitherto  flou- 
rifhed  only  upon  the  principles  of  liberty.  / 
Great  Britain  poflefics  all  the  authority  v' 
over  her  colonies  that  flie  ought  to  wifli  for. 
She  has  a  right  to  difannul  any  laws  they 
(hall  make.  The  executive  power  is  entirely 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  her  delegates  ;  and  in 
all  determinations  of  a  civil  nature,  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  her  tribunal.  She  regulates  at 
difcretion  all  commercial  connections,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  formed  and  purfued  by  the 
colonifts.  To  drain  an  authority  fo  wifely 
tempered,  would  be  to  plunge  a  rifing  con- 
tinent afrefh  into  that  (late  of  confufion  from 
which  it  had  with  difficulty  emerged  in  the 
P  3  courfe 
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courfe  of  two  centuries  of  inceffant  labour; 
and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  had  laboured  to 
clear  the  ground,  to  the  neceflity  of  taking 
up  arms  in  the  defence  of  thofe  facred  rights 
to  which  they  are  equally  entitled  by  nature 
and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the  Britifh, 
who  are  fo  paflionately  fond  of  liberty,  that 
they  have  fometimes  protected  it  in  regions 
widely  remote  in  climate  and  intereft,  for- 
get thofe  fentiments,  which  their  glory, 
their  virtue,  their  natural  feelings,  and  their 
fecurity,  confpire  to  render  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation ?  Shall  they  fo  far  betray  the  rights 
they  hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wifh  to  enflave  their 
brethren  and  their  children?  If,  however, 
it  fhould  happen,  that  the  fpirit  of  faction 
fhould  devife  fo  fatal  a  defign,  and  fhould,  in 
an  hour  of  madnefs  and  intoxication,  get  it 
patronized  by  the  mothercountry,  what  fteps 
ought  the  colonies  to  take  to  fave  themfelves 
from  the  ftate  of  the  moil  odious  dependence  ? 


3.  How  far  the  Colonies  ought  to  carry  their 
oppojltion  to  taxation. 

BEFORE  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this  poli- 
tical combuftion,  they  will  recall  to  memory 
all  the  advantages  they  owe  to  their  country. 
Britain  has  always  been  their  barrier  againlt 
the  powerful  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  ferved 
as  a  guide  and  moderator  to  watch  over  their 

pre- 
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prefervation,  and  to  heal  thofe  civil  diiTen- 
tions  which  jealoufy  and  rivalihip  too  fre- 
quently excite  between  neighbouring  planta- 
tions in  their  rifing  ftate.  It  is  to  the  influ- 
-ence  of  its  excellent  conftitution  that  they 
owe  the  peace  and  profperity  they  enjoy. 
While  the  colonies  live  under  fo  falutary 
and  mild  an  adminidration,  they  will  conti- 
nue to  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  vaft  field 
of  improvement  that  opens  itfelf  to  their 
view,  and  which  their  induftry  will  extend  , 
to  the  remotelt  deferts,  \ 

Tiff   **"?  IftYfi  P*  »!"*'«•  rmr\txyt)  la^wpiKMyLi*   ~SJ    " 

accompanied  with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  their 
liberties;  and  let  their  rights  be  conftantly 
examined  into,  cleared  up,  and  di  feu  fled. 

Let  .-them,  never  fail  to  confider  thole  as  the 

beft  citizens,  who  are  perpetually  calling 
their  attention  to  thole  points.  ri  bU-ipirit 
oT-jealoufy  is  proper  in  all  free  dates  ;  butjt 
is  particularly  necciiury  in  complicated  go- 
vernments, wjhcre_li!ocrty  is. blended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  dependence,  fuch  as  is  re.- 
quired  in  a  connection  between  countries 
feparated  by  .an  immenfe  ocean.  Thi:%jtigj- 
lance  will  be  the  lured  guardian  of  the  union 
which  ought  ftrongly  to  cement  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies. 

If  the  miniftry,  which  is  always  compofed 

of  ambitious  men,  even  in  a  free  itate,  mould 

attempt  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  crown, 

P  4  or 
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or  the  opulence  of  the  mother  country,  at 
the  expence  of  the  colonies,  the  colonies 
ought  to  refift  fuch  an  ufurping  power  with 
unremitted  fpirit.  When  any  meafure  of 
government  meets  with  a  warm  oppofition,  it 
leldom  fails  to  be  rectified  ;  while  grievan- 
ces, which  are  fuffered  for  want  of  courage 
to  redrefs  them,  are  conftantly  fucceeded  by 
frefh  inftances  of  oppreflion.  Nations,  in 
general,  are  more  apt  to  feel  than  to  reflet!:; 
and  have  no  other  ideas  of  the  legality  of  a 
power  than  the  very  exercife  of  that  power. 
Accuflomed  to  obey  without  examination, 
they  in  general  become  familiarized  to  the 
hardfhips  of  government ;  and,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  orgin  and  defign  of  fociety,  do 
not  conceive  the  idea  of  fetting  bounds  to 
authority.  In  thofe  flates  efpecially,  where 
the  principles  of  legiflation  are  confounded 
with  thofe  of  religion,  as  one  extravagant 
opinion  opens  the  door  for  the  reception  of 
a  thoufand  among  thofe  who  have  been  once 
deceived,  fo  the  firft  encroachments  of  go- 
vernment pave  the  way  for  all  the  reft.  He 
•who  believes  the  moil,  believes  the  leaft  j 
and  he  who  can  perform  the  moft,  performs 
the  lead  :  and  to  this  double  miflake,  in  re- 
gard either  to  belief  or  power,  it  is  owing, 
that  all  the  abfurdities  and  ill  practices  in 
religion  and  politics  have  been  introduced 
into  the  world,  in  order  to  opnreis  the  hu- 
man 
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man  fpecies.  The  fplrit  of  toleration  and 
of  liberty  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
the  Britiih  colonies,  has  happily  preferved 
them  from  falling  into  this  extreme  of  folly 
and  mifery.  They  have  too  high  a  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  not  to  refifl  op- 
preflion,  though  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

,A  people  fo  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be 
told,  that  defperate  resolutions  and  violent 
meafures  cannot  be  jaftifkble  till  they  have 
in  vain  tried  every  poflible  method  of  recon- 
ciliation. But,  at  the  fame  time,  they  know, 
that,  if  they  are  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
chufing  flavery  or  war,  and  taking  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberty,  they  ought  not  to 
tarnifh  fo  glorious  a  caufe  with  all  the  hor- 
rors and  cruelties  attendant  on  fedition  ;  and, 
though  refolved  not  to  fheaths  thefword  till 
they  have  recovered  their  rights,  that  they 
fhould  make  no  other  ufe  of  their  vidtory 
than  to  procure  the  re-eftablimment  of  their 
original  ftate  of  legal  independence. 

Let  us,  however,  take  care  not  to  con- 
found the  rcfillance  which  the  Britifli  colo- 
nies ought  to  make  to  their  mother  country, 
with  the  fury  of  a  people  excited  to  revolt 
againfl  their  fovereign  by  a  long  feries  of  ex- 
cefiive  opprefiion.  When  the  (laves  of  an 
arbitrary  monarch  have  once  broken  their 
chain,  and  fubmitted  their  fate  to  the  deci- 
fion  of  the  fword,  they  are  obliged  to  maflacre 

the 
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the  tyrant,  to  exterminate  his  whole  race, 
and  to  change  the  form  of  that  government 
under  \vhich  they  have  fuffered  for  many 
nges.  If  they  venture  not  thus  far,  they  will 
fooner  or  later  be  punifiied  for  having  been 
courageous  only  by  halves.  The  blow  will 
be  retorted  upon  them  with  greater  force 
than  ever  ;  and  the  afrecled  clemency  of 
their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a  new  fnare,  in 
which  they  will  be  caught  and  entangled 
without  hope  of  deliverance.  It  is  the  mif- 
fortune  of  factions  in  an  abfolute  govern- 
ment, that  neither  prince  nor  people  fet  any 
bounds  to  their  refentment ;  becaufe  they 
know  none  in  the  exercife  of  their  power. 
But  a  conttitution  qualified  like  that  of  the 
Britifh  colonies,  carries  in  its  principles  and 
the  limitation  of  its  power  a  remedy  and 
prefervative  againft  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
When  the  mother  countryjjjs^removed  their 
complaints  by  reinflatmgthem  in  their  former 
fituation,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further; 
becaufe  fuch  a  fituation  is  the  happieft  that 
a  wife  people  have  a  right  to  afpire  to. 


4.  Whether  it  'would  be  of  ufe  to  the  Colonies  to 
break  through  the  ties  'which  unite  them  to 
the  mother  country. 

THEY  could  not  embrace  a  plan   of  ab- 
folute  independence,  without  breaking  thro* 

the 
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the  ties  of  religion,  oaths,  laws,  language, 
relation,  intereft,  trade,  and  habit,  which 
unite  them  together  under  the  mild  autho- 
rity of  the  mother  country.  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  fuch  an  avulfion  would  not 
affect  the  heart,  the  vitals,  and  even  the  life, 
of  the  colonies?  If  they  fhould  ftop  fhort  of 
the  violence  of  civil  wars,  would  they  eafily 
be  brought  to  agree  upon  a  new  form  of  go- 
vernment ?  If  each  fettlement  compofed  a 
diftin£t  ftate,  what  divifions  would  enfue! 
We  may  judge  of  the  animofities  that  would 
arife  from  their  feparation  by  the  fate  of  all 
communities  which  nature  has  made  to  border 
on  each  other.  But,  could  it  be  fuppofed  that 
fo  many  fettlements,  where  a  diverfuy  of  laws, 
different  degrees  of  opulence,  and  variety  of 
pofleflions,  would  fow  the  latent  feeds  of  an 
oppofition  of  interefts,  were  defirous  of 
forming  a  confederacy,  how  would  they  ad- 
juft  the  rank  which  each  would  afpire  to 
hold,  and  the  influence  it  ought  to  have,  in 
proportion  to  the  rifle  it  incurred,  and  the 
forces  it  fupplied  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit 
of  jealoufy,  and  a  thoufand  other  paflions, 
which  in  a  fhort  time  divided  the  wife  ftates 
of  Greece,  raife  difcord  between  a  multitude 
of  colonies  aflbciated  rather  by  the  tranfient 
and  brittle  ties  of  paflion  and  refentment, 
than  by  the  fober  principles  of  a  natural  and 
lading  combination  ?  AH  thefe  confidcrations 

feems 
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feem  to  demonftrate,  that  an  eternal  fepara- 
tion  from  the  mother  country  would  prove  a 
very  great  misfortune  to  the  Britifh  colonies. 

5.  Whether  it  would  be  proper  for  the  European 
nations  to  endeavour  to  render  the  Britijlj  co- 
lonies independent  of  the  mother  country. 

WE  will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  affirm, 
that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  the  European 
nations  who  have  pofTeffions  in  the  new 
world  to  effect  this  great  revolution,  it  is  not 
their  intereft  to  wifh  it.  This  will,  perhaps,, 
be  thought  a  paradox  by  thofe  powers,  who 
fee  their  colonies  perpetually  threatened 
with  an  invafion  from  their  neighbours. 
They,  doubtlefs,  imagine,  that  if  the  power 
of  the  Britim  in  America  were  leflened,  they 
Should  peaceably  enjoy  their  acquifitions, 
which  frequently  excite  their  envy,  and  in- 
vite them  to  hoftilities.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  their  influence  in  thefe  diftant  regions 
arifes  from  the  extent  or  populoufnefs  of 
their  northern  provinces;  which  enable  them 
always  to  attack  with  advantage  the  iflands 
and  continental  pofieflions  of  other  nations, 
to  conquer  their  territories,  or  ruin  their 
trade.  But,  after  all,  this  crown  has  inte- 
refts  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  may 
counteract  their  progrefs  in  America,  re- 
ftrain  or  retard  their  cnterpiizcs,  and  fru- 

ftratc 
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ftrate  their  conquefts  by  the  reftitutions  they 
will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  fubfifting  between  old  and 
new  Britain  are  once  broken,  the  northern 
colonies  will  have  more  power  when  fingle, 
than  when  united  with  the  mother  country. 
This  great  continent,  freed  with  all  connec- 
tions with  Europe,  will  have  the  full  com- 
mand of  all  its  motions.    It  will  then  become 
an  important  as  well  as  an  eafy  undertaking 
to  them,  to  invade  thofe  territories  whofe 
riches  will  make  amends  for  the  fcantinefs 
of  their  productions.     By  the  independent 
nature  of  its  fituation,  it  will  be  enabled  to 
get  every  thing  in  readinefs  for  an  invafion, 
before  any  account  arrives  in  Europe.    This 
nation  will  carry  on  their  military  operations 
with   the   fpirit  peculiar   to   new  focieties. 
They  may  make  choice  of  their  enemies,  and 
conquer  where  and  when  they  pleafe.   Their 
attacks  will  always  be  made  upon  fuch  coafts 
as   are  liable  to  be  taken  by  furprife,  and 
upon  thofe  feas  that  are  leaft  guarded  by  fo- 
reign powers ;  who  will  find  the  countries 
they  wiihed  to  defend  conquered  before  any 
fuccours  can  arrive.     It  will  be  impoflible  to 
recover    them   by   treaty,    without   making 
great  conceflions  ;  or,  when  recovered  for  a 
time,  to  prevent  their  falling  again  under 
the  fame  yoke.     The  colonies  belonging  to 
our  abfolute  monarchies,  will,  perhaps,  be 

in 
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inclined  to  meet  a  matter  with  open  arms, 
who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than  their 
own  government  impofes  ;  or,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Britifh  colonies,  will  break  the 
chain  that  rivets  them  fo  ignominioufly  to 
Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon 
the  nations  who  are  rivals  to  Britain,  either 
by  infinuations,  or  by  clandeftine  helps,  to 
haften  a  revolution,  which  would  only  deli- 
ver them  from  a  neighbouring  enemy,  by 
giving  them  a  much  more  formidable  one  at 
a  diftance.  Why  accelerate  an  event  which 
rnuft  one  day  naturally  take  place  from  the 
unavoidable  concurrence  of  fo  many  others? 
For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things,  if  the  province,  fubjecT:  to  a  prefiding 
nation,  (hould  continue  under  its  dominion, 
when  equal  to  it  in  riches  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants.  Or,  indeed,  who  can  tell  whe- 
ther this  difunion  may  not  happen  fooner? 
Is  it  not  likely,  that  the  diftruft  and  hatred 
which  have  of  late  taken  place  of  that  regard 
and  attachment  which  the  provinces  formerly 
felt  for  the  parent  country,  may  bring  on  a 
feparation  ?  Thus  every  thing  confpires  to 
produce  this  great  difruption,  the  sera  of 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  know.  Every  thing 
tends  to  this  point;  the  progrefs  of  good  in 
the  new  hemifphere,  and  the  progrefs  of  evil 
in  the  old. 

Alas! 
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Alas!  the  fuclden  and  rapid  decline  in  our 
manners  and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of 
princes,  and  the  fufferings  of  the  people, 
will  make  this  fatal  cataflrophe,  which  is  to 
divide  one  part  of  the  globe  from  the  other, 
univerfal.  The  foundations  of  our  tottering 
empires  are  Lipped  ;  materials  are  hourly  col- 
lecting and  preparing  for  their  deftruclion, 
compofed  of  the  ruins  of  our  laws,  the  ferment 
of  contending  opinions,  and  the  fubverfion 
of  our  rights  which  were  the  foundation  of 
our  courage  ;  the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and 
the  miferies  of  the  country;  the  lafting  ani- 
mofity  between  indolent  men  who  engrofs 
all  the  wealth,  and  vigorous  and  even  virtu- 
ous men  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but  their 
lives.  In  proportion  as  our  people  are 
weakened  and  refign  themfelves  to  each 
other's  dominion,  population  and  agriculture 
will  fiourim  in  America  :  the  arts,  tranf- 
planted  by  our  means,  will  make  a  rapid 
progrefs  -,  andtfraj  country  ,rifinjT  nnr  nf  no- 
thing, will  be  fired  with  the  ambiti< 
n  illi  ^loi  y, 


the  £  lobe  and  in  the  hiilo 
poiierity  !  ye,  per  adventure,  will  be  more 
happy  than  your  unfortunate  and  contemp- 
tible anceftors.  May  this  lalt  with  be  ac- 
complilhed,  and  confole  the  prefent  expiring 
race  with  the  hopes  that  a  better  will  fuc- 
ceed  it  ! 

F    I    N    I    S. 
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